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Complete the Organiza- 
tion Quickly 


American Agriculturist 
to the Rescue 





N mh) 
iF eed aN, ' , 
a Paewihe Five States Milk 


Producers’ Association 














ITS ORGANIZATION TO BE PERFECTED IN TWO 
WEEKS— NOW OR NEVER—STRIKE BEFORE IT 
IS TOO LATE—PRODUCERS ARE HUSTLING ALL 
ALONG THE LINE 


ee 


Producers in Every Town to meet Saturday, February 26, at 10 A. M., to organize Local 
Sections, each of which shall choose two Delegates to the Route Union—These Dele- 
gates shall meet on Saturday, March 5, at high noon, to elect one Representative to the 
Central Association for every 1500 cans, or fraction thereof, carried by said route—Repre- 
sentatives from these Route Unions to meet at Broadway Central Hotel, New York city, 
on Friday, March 11, at 10 A. M., to complete Permanent Organization of Five States 
Milk Producers’ Association—Unless this Program is Carried Out, Spring’s Work will 
be here before the Organization can be Started—That would Kill the Whole Thing— 
Let us put this Association on its Feet Now—With the help of American Agriculturist, 
the whole Job can be done by March 11—Once get that far, and the Permanent Officers 
can perfect Details during the Summer and be ready for an Effective start in September 
—Every Local Paper in the New York Milk Shipping Territory is urged to push this 
Great Effort in its next issue. 


Producers Must Co-operate 
or Get Left 


The New York City Milk 
Trust a Reality 
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Co-operative Buying and Selling. 


The report of the New York state grange 
committee on co-operative marketing was the 
subject uf earnest debate in the recent Syr- 
acuse meeting. It echoed the almost unan- 
imous feeling of the large assembly of Pa- 
trons. The committee calls attention uf Patrons 
to Pages 77 to 79 of the digest which is the ex- 
pression of the national grange on suatters 
pertaining to co-operative buying and sell- 
ing. The point is emphasized that the prin- 
ciples of co-operation are as well adapted 
to the commission business as to the whole- 
retail business. The plan suggested 
inconsiderable degree from 


saie or 
is taken in no 


the digest, as follows: The duty of organiz- 
ing a system of trade in the state and 
the power to charter and control the trad- 
ing circles after organization to be vested 


in a special deputy, either the lecturer of the 
state grange or some other qualified member; 
the executive committee of the state grange to 
have supervisory powers and to appoint gen- 
eral agents in trade centers and make con- 
tracts with trade houses as is now done. The 
general agents should be required to givea 
bond to cover all property likely to come into 
their hands. The special deputy shall receive 
for organizing loca! unions $10 and expenses. 
To found a local union the proposed menn- 
bers make application to the special deputy 
for a charter, stating that 10 or more fourth 
degree members of the order, depending upon 
farming for a livelihood, having resources in 
the rate over incumbrances of not 
than $20, 000, wish to organize; that they have 
secured written pledges of enough business 
to pay at the stated percentage al) estimated 
expenses for one year and that there is no oth- 
ir organization within three miles of 
isiness office of the proposed union. The 
by a personal visit ascertained 
the facts, submits the constitution for signa- 
ture of all proposed members, collecting a 
membership fee of $2 on each signature, which 
a fund for the local union. 


aggreg less 


er simi! 
the bi 
deputy, having 


shall constitute 


A constitution is submitted containing the 
following points: The affairs of this union 


shall be managed.by a board of five directors. 


rhe officers shall be a president, secretary and 
treasurer. The business of the union shall be 
onducted by an agent or business manager, 


vho shall be elected annually by the directors, 


and whose compensation shall be a commis- 
sion of not more than 4 % on all goods bought 
and sold by him. The treasurer and agent 
shall give bond. Members who shall cease 
to be Patrons forfeit membership in the 
inion. The details of government and business 


fixed to suit local condi- 
union shall buy and 


may be 
of each 


nanagement 





tions., The 


agent 
. inci 





sell, disburse and collect for the members of 
the union, severally aud not collectively, and 
n all cases shal) have the right to sne for and 
ollect for sales made by hiiu. Guvods may be 
bought and sold for non-members provided 
they are Patrons at a cost not less than one- 
ird more than charged members. All pur- 
hases and sales oh all be correctly entered in 
a book kept for the purpose which shall be 
pen to inspectio 
When an order is received hy the union and 
e agent holds were of that iss of goods 
than is requ 1 for the order, he shall fill the 
rd her w th those goods first placed in 
his hands or by taking a percentage from all 
similar lots oif hand, as the by-laws shall pre- 
scribe. The trademark of the state grange 
raay be attached to all articles sold for mem- 
bers of the order, but every article so marked 
shall be inspected by the agent before Ship- 
jent and its character certitied. Goods bought 
n private terms shall bear no brand but that 
f the union and shall be known only as union 
g is No grades shall be established or 


n other than those estab- 
deputy. This union 
one-fourth of 1% on all goods 
state grange for the 
department. All profits 
ind lusses that acerne to the union, as a union, 
shared pro rata according to the 
it of b furnished by the mem- 


randed by the uni 


jehad nw t > 
sSsuev ) uit 


special 
ntribute 
d sold 


t ta } 
of its b 


to the 


isiness 


siness 
ee 
M. Y. has 


a mare which has 


Indigestion. —P. 





spells when she will not eat, she does not 
seem to be in pain but will paw with her fore 


feet: also has a horse whose sheath swells 
when standing in the stable. For the tirst 
case, give raw linseed oil 1 qt and ftinid ex- 


tract of belladonna 2 dr in it at one dose; aft- 
er the physic operates, give 1 08 each of tinc- 
ture of ginger and gentian in 4 pt water three 


times a day for three or four days. For the 
second ease, give the horse 4 oz nitrate of 
potassium in a bran mash twice @ day for a 


ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


week, also 


rub the swollen part. 


give regular exercise 


and hand 


A happy and prosperous New Year to Amey- 
ican Agriculturist and its many readers. May 


The 
it has 
farmer 
brightest, 
published, 
bandman.—([T. 


Agriculturist 
been in the 


be 
past, 
and working man. 


in the 


future as 
the friend of the 
It is 


papers 


Ky. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





any desired shade is readily obtained. 





the ‘old Dutch process.” 


Be sure that the brands are right. 


OU need not worry about your paint 
peeling off or colors fading if you 
use Pure White Lead, Pure Lin- 

seed Oil and National Lead Co.’s Tinting 


Colors, and employ a practical painter to 


See 


} 
list of genuine brands, which are made by 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
Pamphlet giving valu- 
ble information and card showing samples of colors free ; 


also 


folder showing slakione of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


Pittsbi h. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. ' 
FAHNESTOCE 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 

Ciccinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER m4 

apply it. 

UNION 
SOUTHERN } 

Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. samba & BROS CO 

*hiladeiphia tr EE 

MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
EENTUCEY Louisville. 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead o.. 100 William St, New York. 
















vo’ Money 


do more work with their heads than with their hands. 
farmer plans to do the best work in the least time. 
hoeing an acre by hand, he usesa ** Planet Jr.’? Deuble Wheel Hoe 
and is through before the dinner horn blows. Whether the rows are wide 
or narrow this ‘‘ Planet Jr.’’ tool will hoe them right. 
tivator, rake and plow attachments it represents the 


Makin 











gM money making 


Instead of spending a day 


With its cul- 





























































to submit to 


Small Fruits, Currants, Gooseberries. 
BERRY, and RED CROSS CURRANT. 
low prices given on application. 


Plum Culture, Pear, Currant, Raspberr 


DON’T FAI L ri us a list of your wants and get our 
prices before buying Fruit Trees, 

Introducers of LOUDON RED RASP-— Yeap 

Ornamentals of best quality. ¢ 

Send for free Chromo Catalogue, also free copy of. 

y or Cherry Culture. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Surprisingly = 








Grape Vines, ay 


perfection of labor saving tools. The “ Planet Jr.” 
Book for 1898 tells you all about many more 
marvelous machines for saving time, sav- 
ing money, ering! labor. It’s free, 
LLEN & CO., 
1107 Market St., Philada. 

The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 

The best seeds that grow, at lowest prices. 

Twenty-one Grand, New Novelties for 199, which cannot be had elsewhere. 

This handsome new book of 144 pages is mailed free to planters everywhere. 

WRITE TO-DAY. W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
~~ Oe nia bee a eee ae ee ee ea 
y 
PEPPLER and CLIMAX 
SIX-ROW 
, ’ 
: Horse power or hand pump. Most practical, simplest, most durable, 4 
, most perfect sprayers ever built. Either w iM spray 6 rows of potatoes, 4 
q cotton or vegetables at one passage—30 acres a day—throw 2 4 
> sprays in any part of a tree, or 4 or more sprays at once inthe 4 
vineyard. Can be worked anywhere in any weather. Catalog, contains formulas, 4 
_ spray calendar, etc.,seut free. THOS. PEPPLER, Box 21, Hightstown, N.J- “ 
gusuareeveasrcconunmseaceaeasscesssessucrnnnanannannsstaristesscisestiy 
CAM PBELL’S E EARLY ‘Bo Swallowed., 

Be Swallowed. 
= “First of all Grapes,” says Rural New-Yorker. Scaled 96 points in possible 100. “Will § 
g Ship round the world.” Early or pot. Insist on our Seals and get w hat you buy. & 
= Largest stock of other Grape Vines, Small Fruits. Elegant Catalogue FREE = 
= CEORCE S. JOSSELYN, FREDONIA, NEW YORK. E 





ARK Fruit Book 


— SR 


vis; Elberta; Red June Jap—evERYTHING, Qeetequetiecgegeee 


write quick,—« a marvel of 
exact orchard information ;) fine 
colored plates of 21 fruits, 100 photos. 


MASEMY Siiione of market sorts ARK s 
old & new: Ben Davis, Black Ben Da- ZZO D029 ser esis Ne 


is impossible. 





We PAY FREIGHT 


JK LOUISIANA, MO. 
Stark, Mo. 
ockport, Wi. 
s poche N.Y 


one of the 
newsiest and best farmers’ 
ever ready to do battle for the hus. 
A. H. Crittenden Co, 
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Volume 6] 
Milk Producers Organizing Permanently 


The Five States Milk Producers’ Association to be Put on 
Its Feet Within Two Weeks 





De Hour Bas Zome for instant, earnest, 


effective work among the vast army of milk 
producers who ship from the five states that 
supply Greater New York. Unless this is 
done, the permanent organization of the Five 
States Milk Producers’ Association cannot be 
effected this spring. Here is the case in a 
:j nutshell : 

Last winter an effort to organize the association was started by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. A number of local associations were 
organized and at a meeting held at the Broadway Central Hotel, 
New York city, Dec. 21, 1896, the preliminary organization of the 
Five States Milk Producers’ Association was perfected. Owing to 
the short notice and concerted opposition of the railroads, the at- 
tendance was limited. Much interest was created and several more 
local sections were organized by the time spring opened, The work 
languished during the busy summer season, but the past fall was 
taken up again with renewed interest by the preliminary officers. 
More local societies have been organized this winter. Delegates 
from all the local sections met at Smith & McNeil’s hotel, New York 
city, Jan. 27-28, 1898, three weeks ago. It was hoped to perfect the 
permanent organization at that time, but after two days’ work it 
was decided that a still more representative organization should 
be perfected, so that when the permanent officers of the Five States 
Milk Producers’ Association are elected, every part of the milk 
shipping territory should be fairly, equally and honestly repre- 
sented, 

The plan for doing this adopted Jan. 27-28 and fully reported in 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Feb. 5, was as follows: 


How the Association Is Made Up. 
1. LOCAL SECTIONS are composed of milk producers about 











any station on any transportation line carrying milk into Greater 


New York. Local unions to take care of local matters. 

2. ROUTE UNIONS or branches, composed of two delegates 
from each local union along each transportation route. This branch 
union to have charge of matters affecting the whole railroad 
route it covers. 


3- A CENTRAL ASSOCIATION, composed of one repre- 
sentative from each Route Union for every 1500 cans, or major part 
thereof, but every Route Union shall have at least one member. 

The duties of the central association shall be to have a general 
supervision of the whole work, righting wrongs, correcting mis- 
takes, adjusting differences and arranging with the parties buying 
or handling the milk of the association relative to price, payments, 
surplus, etc. 


A Just Plan. 


It will be seen that this plan is a very fair and comprehensive 
one, but that it involves considerable machinery. Yet it can be 
readily carried out. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has taken hold of 
the work at the request of the officers of the preliminary Five 
States Milk Producers’ Association. Now, if all the milk pro- 
ducers interested will take right hold with us, we will put this 
whole proposition on its feet in two or three weeks. Hundreds of 
letters from all over the milk shipping territory show that pro 
ducers are red hot and eager to act. In the Housatonic valley of 
Connecticut, they are already organized. Along some of the other 
routes, there are numerous local sections. The field is ripe for the 
harvest. The hour for action has come. 

Meanwhile, the big trust expects to succeed in buying out all 
the dealers in Greater New York, thus absolutely controlling the 
city end of the business. Unless producers organize in self-pro- 
tection, the city milk trust will next squeeze the life out of them. 


American Agriculturist 


e FARM *« MARKETS * GARDEN *« HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
For Week Ending February 19, 1898 
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On the other hand, if farmers have a strong union, they can theh 
deal with the trust to the mutual advantage of both parties. 


How To Go To Work. 


The producers in every township or about every station from 
which milk is shipped to Greater New York or the contiguous mar- 
ket, are to meet at 10 a. m. next Saturday, Feb. 26, unless they 
have already arranged for an earlier date. Ifa local section has al- 
ready been organized at such point, the meeting shall choose two 
delegates to represent it in the Route Union. If a local section has 
not been organized at that point, the meeting shall organize such a 
section on the spot in this way: 

1. Some person shall call the meeting to order, when a chair- 
man and secretary shall be chosen. 

2. Adopt the following statement, or something like it: 

‘‘ We, the undersigned, hereby constitute ourselves members of 
a local section of the Five States Milk Producers’ Association, by 
signing our names hereto, and by paying to- our secretary the sum 
of $1. The length of time which this membership fee shall cover is 
to be determined at a later meeting, after Route Unions and the 
Central Association have been organized. Our treasurer shall be 
authorized to pay 75 per cent. of the money received from these 
membership fees into the treasury of the Five States Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association. Until a constitution and by-laws are duly 
adopted by us, this section shall be governed by the usual parlia- 
mentary rule. When such by-laws are adopted, the term of office 
of the president, secretary and treasurer elected this day shall ex- 
pire and an election of permanent officers shall be held according 
to said by-laws.” 

3. Every milk producer present should sign the above and pay 
in his money. Then the meeting should elect a president, a secre- 
tary and a treasurer, as per the foregoing, who may or may not 
be the chairman, secretary and treasurer named when the meeting 
is called to order. 

4. Then elect two delegates to represent the local section in 
the Route Union or branch to be composed of delegates from the 
different sections all along your transportation line. These two 
delegates may or may not be officers of the local union. On some 
accounts, it would be better for them not to be officers, as it is not 
wise to put too much onto any one man. 


THE VITAL THING TO DO is to see that place of meeting is 
fixed at earliest moment possible and that notice of it is widely dis- 
seminated instantly. 

In order to get the producers together next Saturday, Feb. 26, 
at 10 a.m., any one or more subscribers to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
or other person who sees this notice, will please talk the matter up 
instantly and arrange for the place at which the meeting shall be 
held at 10a. m.,next Saturday, Feb. 26. Any hall,school house,church 
vestry, or similar place will do for the meeting. Notification of 
the place chosen should be circulated at once by ‘word of mouth, by 
notices from the pulpit on Sunday, Feb. 20, by notices in the local 
press, or by asking the teachers in the different schools to have the 
children notify their parents of the place of meeting. There should 
be no delay, but any subscriber or person seeing this notice should 
act at once, on Saturday of this week if possible. Atthis juncture, 
every minute counts. 

THE NEXT STEP is for the secretary of each local section to 
report by the first mail to L. H. 8. Martin of Augusta, Sussex Co., 
New Jersey, secretary pro tem of the Central Association, or F. 8. 
M. P. A., as follows: _1, name of section; 2, number of members ; 
8, amount paid in ; 4, names and addresses of the president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and the two delegates to Route Union. 

By return mail, Secretary Martin will notify these delegates 
where they are to meet on Saturday, March 5, to organize their 
Route Union. We hope the places for these Route meetings will 
all be fixed in time to be announced in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
next week, together with all further particulars needed for or- 
ganizing Route Unions, 


The Central Association. 


The represéntatives from the Route Unions to the. Central 
|To Page 223.] 
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Use Broad Tires on the Farm. 





of the hauling done by the farm- 
zy er is on the farm, in 
moving feed from the 
fields and carting 
4manure from the 
barns, etc. The ac- 
tual tonnage hauled 





The tulk 
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to market is insig- 
CLAY ROAD, DRY ON TOP, nificant in com par- 
SPONGY UNDERNEATH, ison with that 


hanled about on the farm, inasmuch as in 
many instances a large proportion of the prod- 
ucts of the average farm is sent to market in 
the form of live stock or its products. Conse- 
quently the best form of tire is the one which 
is most satisfactory for use about the fields. 
The Missouri experiment station (Bulletin 39, 
H. J. Waters) made a series of tests to deter- 
mine the most desirable width of tire for the 
farm wagon. These 
were made with the 
ordinary narrow - 
tired wheels and 
with six-inch tires, 
on macadam streets, 
gravel and dirt 
roads in all condi- 
tions, on meadows, CORN 
pasture, stubble and 
plowed fields both wet and dry. 

It is clearly shown by these experiments 
that in many instances where the narrow tire 
is very injurious to the road o1 field, the 
broad tire proves positively beneficial when 
the same load is hauled. When it is consid- 
ered, therefore, that the average draft of the 
broad tire is materially less than the narrow 
tire, and that the injury done to the roads 
and farms by the narrow tire can be almost 
wholly corrected by the use of the wide tires, 
there remains no 
longer any good 
reason forthe use of 
the narrow-tired 








LAND 


JUST DRY 
ENOUGH TO PLOW. 














\ tp wagons. 
p 5 The broad tires 
; t be pulled materially 
“Aw A lighter on the ma- 
£2 <“Jcadam street and 
the gravel roads. 


SOET TIMOTHY SOD. Also on dirt roads 
- ec 


in all conditions except when soft or sloppy 
on the surface, underlaid by hard roadbed, 
and when the mud was very deep and sticky. 
In both of these conditions the narrow tires 





CLAY ROAD, SOFT. 
pulled considerably lighter. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the roads are in 
these conditions for a comparatively short pe- 
riod of time, and this at seasons when their 


\ 
\ 


\ 
\ \ \\ 
\\ 





SOFT STUBBLE LAND. 


use has naturally been reduced to the min- 
imum. The tests on meadows, pastures, stub- 
ble land, corn land and plowed ground in ev- 
ery condition, from dry,hard and tirm to very 











"ARM AND FIELD 


wet and soft, show, without a single excep- 
tion, a large saving in draft by the use of the 
broad tires. 

These experiments further indicate that six 
inches is the best width of tire for the farm 
and road wagon, and that both axles should 
be the same length, so that the front and rear 
wheels shall run in the same track. 

The accompanying illustrations show the 
effect of wide and narrow tires upon roads 
and tields of different character. The depres- 
sion on the right of each shows the depth in 
inches of rut caused by the wide tire, while 
that on the left represents the depth of rut 
caused by narrow tire on same field. 





Keeping Fertility on the Farm. 


J. I. HALL, ILLINOIS, 





Clean up all manure and put it directly on 
the land. J usually sow 25 to 80 acres small 
grains a year and always seed all this to clo- 
ver. If the land is in wheat, I sow on the 
clover the latter part of February or the first 
of March, but if it is in oats I sow the clover 
seed shortly after the oats have been harrowed 
in, at the rate of one bushel to seven or eight 
acres. This amount although it may seem small 
to some usnally givesa good stand. Two years 
from the time of seeding the clover the ground 
is broken up and planted to corn. Two or three 
crops of corn are then raised and the land 
goes back again to grain and clover. 

My aim is to have the land in clover once 
every three years. I pasture part of my clover 
field and the remainder is cut for hay and fed 
on the farm. With this treatment of land, I 
don’t kuow what it is to have a failure of 
corn. This spring I will plow up 65 acres of 
clover ground and in addition have 70 acres 
of land one year from clover, which will 
produce good corn with proper cultivation. I 
have grown 26 crops of corn on my 160-acre 
farm and 25 crops of clover. The land to-day 
is richer than it was 26 years ago. It will pay 
to sow clover if you only leave it one year, but 
two years give much better results. It is by 
far the cheapest fertilizer we can get in this 
part of the United States. 


Getting Rid of Wild Oats. 








This plant after it once becomes well estab- 
lished is somewhat difficult to get rid of. It 
is however an annual and if prevented from 
seeding for a few years and measures adopted 
to induce the germination of seeds that are al- 
ready in the ground, it will soon disappear. 
Possibly the best method is of seeding the 
jand to field oatsin spring,then as soon as the 


crop of grain has been removed, plow to a 
denth of three or four inches. 

Just as soon as the wild oats have 
well started, go over the ground with some 
shallow going instrument, such as a 


small toothed cultivator. This will kill the 
plants already growing and bring to 
the surface seeds that have not already 
sprouted. These will germinate and before 
the plants are old enough to mature seed they 
will be killed by frost. In autumn seed the 
land to winter grain if thiscan be grown, and 
after harvest the following season plow the 
ground and give the same treatinent as rec- 
ommended forthe oats fields. Two years’ 
treatinent of this kind if carefully performed 
will kill almost any annual. 


meena 

Lice and Mites.—J.W.H.: For preventing lice 
and mites, more depends on the care of poultry 
than upon the style of the building. The hen- 
house should be sprayed inside with kerosene 
once a month during summer, paying especial 
attention to working the oil into the roosts 
and down into the crevices, also around the 
nest boxes. Clear out the droppings at least 
once a week. Lice and mites breed in the 
droppings. After cleaning put in a little fresh 
earth. It will be a good plan to smoke the in- 
side with sulphur if the house is_ tight 
enough. Give the hens a box of earth to dust 
in and add some powdered sulphur. Keep the 
inside of the house well whitewashed. 





The Best Varieties of Winter Wheat under 
trial at the Indiana station are Michigan Am- 
ber, Willet and Velvet Chaff. The most prom- 
ising sorts of oats are Black, American Ban- 
ner, White Russian and Black Prolific. 





BASKET AND QUESTION BOX, 


Apples for Export.—J. P. G. is informe 
that the finest apple for export is the New- 
town Pippin, which seems to do bestin west- 
ern Maryland and along the Blue Ridge of 
western Virginia and the eastern part of West 
Virginia. It is quite coy and shy in its 
adaptability to any given location, but is do- 
ing well also in certain parts of North Caro- 
lina.and some woncerful results are being ob- 
tained in the state uf Washingtou. The New- 
town Pippin commands a very fancy price in 
both home and foreign markets. Aside from 
this specialty, the most popular apple for ex- 
port is the red Baldwin, which seems to do 
best in Maine and the more northerly part of 
New England, New York and Michigan. The 
Baldwin is a vigorous grower and responds in 
liberal yields to good culture. It has even 
been said that for commercial purposes a 
Baldwin orchard well located in any part of 
the above mentioned territory would in the 
long run prove to be a better jlividend payer 
than an orange greve in Florida or California. 


To Get Rid of Stumps.—I should like to in- 
quire the best way to get the stumps ont of a 
piece of land where a heavy growth of pine 
wood was cut off four or five years ago. The 
stumps are quite large.—|C A S, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Handy Clod Crusher and Leveler.—One who 
has not tried it would be surprised to find how 











much execution tne device shown in the eut 
will accomplish. Insert a narrow plank in 
front of the rear teeth of an A harrow, and 
the land will be harrowed, the lumps crushed 
and the surface leveled, at one ope1ation. One 
can also, by stepping on and off the 
piece, drag earth from knolls and deposit it in 
depressions, thus grading the land very 
nicely. 

Arsenic Does Not Affect the Eggs.—E. J.K.: 
Eggs from hens given iodide of arsenic are not 
poisonous, as the quantity eaten by each hen 
is very small. Moreover, hens in condition to 
make the administration of this medieine nec- 
essary do not lay. Itis always best to keep 
sick hens in a separate coop. 


Cross- 


Methods for Ventilating Barn Basements. — 
—Some feasible plans for getting rid of foul 
air in barn basements are wanted by many 
farmers. Will readers who have ventilated 
successfuily please send in their experience? 


Felt strain- 


can be sup- 
Machine Co of 





Felt Strainers.—W. H. _T.: 
ers are manufactured and 
plied by the Vermont Farm 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Chinese Sacred Lily.—Mrs M. N., 
ford Co, Ill: Bulbs of the Chinese sacred 
lily, as well as those of the hyacinth, tulip 
and others that have been forced, are usually 
so much weakened that they are unsuitable 
for forcing again, but they may be planted 
outdoors, where in the course of a year or two 
they establish themselves and become a pleas- 
ing feature of the garden. 


Craw- 


Common Field Mustard.—L. F. S., Steuben 
Co, N Y: The mustard seed ordinarily quoted 
in the market columns is the common black 
field mustard used largely for adulterating 
purposes. Much of this 1s taken from oats and 
flaxseed and is little more than screenings. 


Egg-Eating Poultry.—Subscriber, Onondaga 
Co, N Y: Some fowls, especially under con- 
tinement,will eat their eggs, and there seems 
to be no way to prevent them anless you cut 
their heads off. If a sufficient quantity of 
broken oyster shells is given them,they some- 
times prefer this to the egg shells, or the nest 
may be arrsnged so that the egg, when laid, 
will roll out of sight and reach of the hen. 








Improving Corn by Selection. 





The illustrations’ produced herewith were 
vhotographed from an ear of corn shown at 
the recent session of 
the national grange by 
Hon G. A. Bowen, 
high priest of Demeter 
and past master of the 
Connecticut state 
grange. Tbe ear repro- 
duced is a fair sample 
of numerous. ears 
shown by him and is 
the result of 20 years of 
careful selection. The 
original variety was 
named the Rowley. 
During the 20 years of 
selection, the length of 
the cob has been in- 
creased 24 to 3 inches, 
the end well kerneled 
and kernels made larg- 
er,and irregular crowd- 
ed rows straightened. 
As many as 992 ker- 
nels have been count- 
ed on a single stalk, 
most of them bearing 
twin ears. Last year 
518 bushels of ear corn 
were harvested from 3% 
acres. Squirrels and 
birds committed heavy 
depredation by pulling 
itup in the spring, 
otherwise the results 
would have been yet 
larger. The land is 
we]l fertilized with 
stable manure. There 
is used in addition, in 
the hill, a homemade 
preparation formed by 
working over a pile of 
sheep manure in the 
fall, adding a little 
land plaster to fix the 
ammonia; worked over 
twice in the spring, 
adding a bag or two of 
bone black and a dash 
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Halt Size. of potash. The total 
IMPROVED ROWLEY cash outlay for com- 
CORN. mercial fertilizers has 

not been more than $1 

per acre. Dr Bowen believes the road to suc- 


cess is to make one’s own fertilizer so far as 





Full Size. 
BIG KERNELS, SMALL COB. 


possible, raise all the grain one can, sell no 
hay or milk, xeep all the money earned on 
the farm, sell cream, butter, wool and any 
kind of a ‘‘critter’’ that can walk off. 


-semitdidesicts 

Protecting Corn from Crows.—J. P.-M., Ct: 
Pine tar should ve used, not coal tar, tor pro- 
tecting corn from crows. The use of tree ink 
for the same purpose is becoming popular in 
some sections. After coating the seed, dry it 
in plaster or ashes. 











R For full information 
1 about the best Lever- 
ower, Tread-p wer, 
og-power, Stea_. En- 
4. gine, Thresher, eg 
huller, Feed-mill, Fan- 
ning-mill,R; eThresher 
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Saw-machine (c 

and drag), Ensilage and Sdier Cutter. Round sil 
Address, CEO. D. HARDER, Cobleskill, N. 
aa Please tell what you wish to purchase, 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


W anted 


A. First-Class 
Man or Woman 


To look after our 
subscribers, secure 
renewals and new 
names. The com- 


ing year, 1898, will 
be the greatest in 
the history of THE 


LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. Prof- 
itable employment 
offered. Write for 
particulars. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 








FOR 14 CENTS 


We wish to gain 150,000 new cus- 
Pers D and hence offer 


Pk Karl ii cS 
. 5 ring Turni 10c 
- & y Pp 5B Ps 1 


i FE 


‘i 
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Earliest Re 
Bismarck Cucumber, 10c 
- 20 Victoria Lettuce, l5c 
\y londyke Melon, l5c 
) « Jumbo Giant Onion, lic 
| } « Brilliant Flower Seeds, lic 
Worth $1.00, for 14 cents. 
Above 10 pkgs. worth $1.00, we will 
mail you free, together with our 
great Plant and Seed Catalogue 
upon receipt of this notice and lc. 
peetese, e invite your trade and 
now when you once ie Salzer’s 
- Yor will never get along with- 
hem. Potatoes at $1.50 
; a a Bbli. Catalogalone ic. No. 148 
‘JOHN ik SALZER SEED CO., LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Beet, 











WE no nan supply our seeds to dealers to 
sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be ome. a of “ spre - a 
rden” for provide ey 
apply by letter FREE and give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (states to god 
postage. othing like this Manual h 
ever been seen here or abroad; itisa book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored — 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON:(Co. 
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NUT AND FRUIT TREES 


Of all desirable varieties. 
Immense Stock. 
300 Acres—60 Years. 
BooK ON NuT CULTURE, 157 PAGES, 
60 ILLUSTRATIONS, telling how to 
propagate, market and cook them, 
- RICE, $1.00, or free with an order of 
Nut Trees for Catalogue free. 


Parry’s Pomona Nurseries, 
Parry, New Jersey. 


DWYER’S 
1898 Catalogue 


Of Fruit Trees, Plants, 
Vines and ornamental stock, 
Standard varieties and novel- 
ties. Prices low; stock first- 


class. Mailed free. T. J. DWYER & SON, 
Fourteenth year. Box 50, Cornwall, N. ¥ 


CHINQUAPIN. 



















A NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


NE Field and Carden 
Crop. Supplied in car- 
) | load ‘lots, direct from 
Danaaian’ storehouses, in 
bulk, bags or barrels, un- 
der personal supervision. 
Guaranteed quality and 
weight. Write for free pam- 
phiet and price-list. 


F. R. LALOR, 
Dunnville, (Box 56) Ontario. 
Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & Co. 













The Best Strains. 


Sugar Beet See Send for Circular 


to AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, 52 Dey Street, New York. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corru; aot d), 


METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 


te for Catalogue 
PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING O0., Ltd, Philadelphia, 


POTATOES °1:2° 


peemest Seed POTATO growers in America. 
The “Rural New- Yorker” gives Saizer’s Early 
Wisconsin a yield ¥ 786 Dashes r acre. 
frtece dirt shen, 00 ar Oren aos — ced Bc 

arm Beed 
naeene F JOHN L.SALZER SEED poles vr 







































J The coming Strawberry 
wits Hall's Favorite Best of 50 varieties again 
f} re thy the past gensemy 60 oth er Kinds | No. 1 stom. 

Mot tasp.. lack rc. Ss 

, Se — ¥ Potatoes ripen earlier and make larger 
‘ crops than any others. Descriptive catalozue 
free. J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 





THE NEW nasrereey 

for “FANC MARKE T.” 

Money in it. X23 ogue free. 
200acresin plants. W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, Ohio 





40000 APPLE TREES, *°seca'"s %7 

STONE’S Wholesale Nurseries, ? Dansville, N. Y., for 

80-p. Catalogue. Secure varieties now. Pay in spring. 
Full 


N PLUMS Large stock of best varieties. 
JAPA . agai of trees and plants. Cat- 
alogue free. Prices low. Address The Geo. A. Sweet 
Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 








OWA FARMS Nee SALE— tao acre cash, balance 4% 


crop until paid. J. MULHALL, Sioux City, Ta. 
5 i 1ELDF ORGE pen ie) 
{00 Market St., Lockport. N. ¥ = 

TT: buy nursery stock, write for catalogue 

+ | free; lowest prices; money saved; stock 
guaran 

Alliance Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 

FRUIT TREES Wellas men have CONSTITU- 


TIONS weak or strong. Con- 
Specialty. 


stitutional Hardiness our 
Free Catalogue tells about it. Full line of 

al Fruits, including many new ones. WILEY & 
CAYUGA NURSERIES, Cayuga, N. Y. Established 1847. 





with our Pump nd 
—they STIR = 
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Catalogue read — meine 
Send for it. o free pods. 


C. E. Kelley. 


Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
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How to Grow the Tomato.—I. 
A. A. HALLADAY, VERMONT, 


The tomato is grown in nearly every gar- 
den, while in many sections it is one of the 
leading crops, many thousands of acres being 
devoted to it. 

The recent improvement in varieties has 
been remarkable. Every season brings out 
new sorts. Some are real improvements, 
some are not, and some are old varieties un- 
der new names. Still the general tendency is 
toward improvement. The writer has for 
many years been interested in growing and 
improving the tomato, has tested every known 
variety and claims to have grown the largest 
yield on record. I believe that if seedsmen 
would drop at least half the present sorts, it 
wonld still leave all that are of any real 
value. If the number was cut down to a doz- 
en of the very hest sorts, it would be better 
for all concerned. 

Some sorts are better adapted to certain lo- 
calities than others, yet there are varieties 
that seem to succeed in all sections of the 
country. New kinds are yearly being intro- 
duced, while none of the older and inferior 
ones are being dropped from the list. The 
same ynay be said of nearly all vegetables. 
The inexperienced buyer of seeds becomes 
confused in attempting to make a selection of 
seeds suitable for his garden, which would 
not happen if there were fewer kinds in the 
catalogs to select from. 

SOIL AND LOCATION. 

I have grown good crops, of the Imperial to- 
matoes on almost all kinds of soil. The past 
season I put out about half an acre ona very 
light sandy soil; in fact, a part of it was a 
clear white sand. Very little stable manure 
was used. The plants were fertilized with 
commercial fertilizer (as described under head 
of ‘‘fertilizing’’). I got a very large yield of 
very fine tomatoes. I have grown them on 
heavy wet land and on sandy loam; in fact, I 
have grown the Imperial tomato on nearly 
every kind of soil from light sand to heavy 
clay. LU would not hesitate to put tomatoes on 
to any soil that would produce a good crop of 
corn, but would choose a good sandy loam 
with a southern or southeastern exposure. 

The lighter the soil, other conditions being 
the same, the earlier the crop will ripen. On 
this half-acre 1 mention there were not a 
dozen tomatoes that did not ripen. 

STARTING THE PLANTS. 

Those who are fortunate enough to have a 
greenhouse in which to start plants, will not 
need to be told how to grow them. Most peo- 
ple can buy them from some florist or market 
gardener and will get better plants and for 
less money than they can grow them. Those 
who prefer to start their own plants should 
sow the seed from the latter part of February 
to March 20, according to locality, in a shal- 
low box, pan or even ina flower pot. Trans- 
plant to two or three inches apart when two 
inches high and again when three or four 
inches high. Each time give the plants more 
room. Every one who has a garden should 
have at least a small hotbed, even if it be 
only a square box to put half a window sash 
on. Such a bed would be just the thing for 
plants that were started in the kitchen win- 
dow. When the weather gets warm put them 
into the bed about six or eight inches apart, 
leaving the sash off on all warm sunny days 
and covering them on cold nights. This will 
harden them up and if one is careful in traus- 
planting them to the garden they will hardly 
feel the change. 

If only a few plants are to be put cut they 
can be covered on frosty nights. When early 
ripening is desired get the plants out into 
the open ground as soon as possible after the 
soil gets warm. ‘The best tomato plant when 
ready to set is not more than six inches high, 
with asteut stalk and dark green leaves. 
Such plants really cost the grower double and 
are well worth twice as much asa plant 12 
inches high with a stalk like a pipe stem. 

For some years I have practiced the fol- 
lowing method of sowing tomato seeds in my 
greenhouse, and while it is mvre work at the 
start, I get better plants that do not come out 


of the ground white and sickly, and can be 
longer without 


left in the seed boxes much 


FRUITS 


AND VEGETABLES 


transplanting: After filling the boxes with 
dirt I press it down with a board, -making it 
smooth and even. Then I lay out the surface 
in squares 2x2 inches, and where the lines 
cross drop ore seed. Then sift a covering of 
fine sand on top and again use the board to 
press it down. In this manner the plants 
grow more stocky than when the seed is scat- 
tered in thick. 


Extra Early Potatoes. 





Some careful testsin starting potatoes in the 
greenhouse and planting them later in the 
open ground were made at the Kansas exper- 
iment station with fairly satisfactory results. 
About the middle of February greenhouse flats 
were filled with sand and in them were placed 
good sized potatoes with the seed end up and 
about one-fourth of the tuber exposed. Each 
flat contained 44 potatoes. ‘hese were set un- 
der a bench ina cool propagating house, where 
they received partial light and a temperature 
of 50 to 65 degrees. Strong sprouts began to 
grow from the exposed eye, very different in 
appearance from those of potatoes sprouting in 
the dark. March 22 these were planted in 
furrows, the tubers being carefuily removed 
from the sand and planted entire in the same 
position and 14 inches apartin rows. Ordi- 
nary whole tubers which had been kept in the 
cellar and sprouted in bulk were planted. As 
a check, cut seed of the same variety was also 
planted. Both lots of the whole seed kept 
ahead of the seed which bad been cut. June 
lthe greenhouse sprouts showed excellent 
young table potatoes while the others were 
fully a week later. The difference in yield is 
not very marked, the chief value being the 
gain of a week in earliness. 





Making Hotbeds and Cold Frames, 





Locate the frames on some sunuy southern 
exposure with a good windbreak on the north, 
such as a building, stone wall, tigbt fence or 
hedge (Builetin 70, Kansas exp sta). Much 
of the success will depend upon protection 
from winds; then the heat secured by reflec- 
tion when the frames come on the sunny side 
of a wall or tight fence is an important item. 
Some large gardeners serure heat by running 
flues or rows of tiles beneath the beds and 
conveying the hot air and smoke from the 
furnace to the chimney at the opposite end. 
The small gardener and farmer, however, will 
depen?’ almost entirely upon the heat devel- 
oped by a pile of fermenting manure beneath 
the beds. ' 

About the last week in February or first of 
March, place in a pile enough good stable ma- 
nure to cover the bottom of the intended bed 
18 inches deep,and fork it over evenly. After 
a week or 10 days steaming. fork over again 
and by the end of another week fermenta- 
tion will be sufficiently strong sv that the 
completion of the bed may be accomplished. 
Dig a pit 15 or 18 inches deep and surround 


it with a board frame 10 inches high on the 
lower side and 18 onthe upper. Put in the 
manure to adepth of 18 inches. Thoroughly 


moisten and tramp down, put on about five 
inches of fine garden loam, then adjust the 
sash and bank up about toe frame with straw 
manure. Place a thermometer in the soil 
and when the temperature remains constant 
at 80 degrees the seed can be sown. If the 
temperature is too high, wait until it drops 
or your plants will be burned out. For an 
early crop plant radishes and lettuce. The 
seeds of early cabbage and cauliflower may 
follow and later tomatoes and egg plant. 
Such vegetables a» cucumbers may be started 
in small flats or berry boxes and transplanted 
into frames. A cold frame is made the same 
as a hotbed exvept that the amount of manure 
used is very small, the heat being chiefly de- 
rived from the sun. 

The management of the hotbed or frame is 
a matter of importance. As soon as the sun’s 
heat begins to warm up the air well and the 
temperature within the sash rises a little, the 
sash must be opened a trifle, either by sliding 
down or by raising the lower end with a 
block. The direction ot the wind and the 
temperature of the outside air will govern. 
Should the sun cloud over or a cold wind 
spring up during the day the frames must be 





closed. Karly closing at night is also neces- 
sary in order that the warmth absorbed dur- 


ing the day may not radiate too soun. For 
cold nights, mats must be provided for cover. 
ing the sash, but if these are too expensive, 
hay or straw held in place by poles answers 
the purpose well. For the protection of 
young plants as they emerge from the ground 
and until strong and tirm, lath screens should 


be placed over the sash to shut outa part of 
the light. Regular and judicious watering 
must not be neglected. But little will be 


needed, however, after the seed is sown until 
the young plants appear. A light stirring of 
the soil now and then must be given, as a 
baked surface is more quickly fatal under 
glass than in the open air. 

A good movable frame to support the sash 
may be made six feet square. It should be 18 
inches high at the back and 10 inches in front, 
A slope of eight inches is thus obtained toward 
the south. To strengthen it at the corners 
use pieces of 2x4 scantling, A cross-piece 
must be dove-tailed in at the middle upon 
which to slide the sash back and forth. This 
must be easily removable so that it can be 
taken out when filling the frame or sowing the 
seed. These can be used for a hotbed or a 
cold frame. . 





Pure Kerosene for Spraying.—Prof Smith of 
the New Jersey station calls attention to the 
fact that if properly used pure kerosene may 
be applied to apples, pears, quinces, plums, 
cherries, peaches and a large variety of other 
trees for killing the San Jose scale. He shows 
that pear trees were sprayed in February and 
no scdles were visible until the following 
September. These probably came from neigh- 
boring trees. The essential point and the one 
that must be observed carefully, is the use of 
the finestspray possible that will apply a very 
thin coating ata time when weather condi- 
tions are favorable for rapid evaporation. The 
trees themselves should be dry when the ker- 
osene is applied. Any departure from these 
suggestions may prove injurious. At present 
there is no perfect sprayer or atomizer on the 
market. If this is secured the kerosene can be 
applied without much danger of bad results. 

Nebraska Apples Good Property.—Disposi- 
tion of holders at preseut is to remain firm. 
There is a considerable amount of very inferior 
stock on the market which must go for what 
it will bring, about $250 per barrel. I do 
not think there is any large quantity of fruit 
in cold storage in our state. Most of the ap- 
ples are in the hands of dealers in ordinary 
warehouses and cellars, and in the hands of 
farmers. The supply last named is very 
short. Present prices at Lincoln and Omaha 

2.50@35.50 per barrel. Peupie are in fairly good 
financial condition and are able to eat apples 
this winter.—[E. F. Stephens, Saline Co, 
Neb. 





Tent Caterpillar Eggs.—During mild winter 
days time cannot be put to better purpose than 
to examine the small branches of apple trees 
for eggs of the tent caterpillar. They will be 
found in glossy, dense, hoop-shaped clusters, 
girdling the top twigs. As each cluster con- 
tains several hundred eggs it is easily seen 
how much damage may be prevented with lit- 
tle trouble. With a pair of pruning shears 
fastened to a stiff pole, a sharp-eyed man can 
clean a good-sized orchard in a comparatively 
short time. Of course the clippings should 
not be left en the ground, but picked up and 
burned. 





Large or Small Potato Seed.—The yield 
from small potatoes planted whole has been 
found greater than from cuttings of large po- 
tatoes, but the percentage of marketable tu- 
bers is less from the whole seed. This is the 
conclusion from many tests upon a variety of 
soils. 


The Farmers’ Humble Ally.—It is estimated 
that a single toad destroys ina year insects 
which if they had lived might have damaged 
crops to the extent of about $20. The practice 
of coliecting and colonizing toads in gardens 
is thought to be commendable. 


Large Oat Seed produced the greatest yield 
in some station tests with seed vf different 
izes. 











Some New Radishes. 

The accompanyirg illustration shows types 
of radishes which under the name of ‘*The 
Three Rocket Radishes’’ are now being intro- 
duced by Peter Henderson & Co, New York. 
They are claimed to be absolutely the earliest 





THE THREE ROCKET RADISHES, 


varieties grown. They mature at the same 
time and grow so quickly that they never 
have any rank flavor. Red Rocket has a very 
small top, which makes it especially valuable 
for forcing. The bulb is smooth, deep scarlet, 
and the flesh is crisp and delicately flavored. 
White Rocket is a trifle heavier, pure white 
and with clear, waxy flesh. White Tipped 
Rocket combines all the merits of the French 
sreakfast radish with extreme earliness. The 
color of the bulb is clear deep rose with clear- 
ly defined white tip. Flavor mild and pleas- 
aut. 

Dreer’s Earliest White Globe Forcing rad- 
ish, introduced by Henry A. Dreer, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, isa beautiful, oval-shaped radish 
with transparent ivory-white skin, very simall 
top and root; flesh white, tender and crisp. It 
is especially adapted to forcing,and is claimed 
to be the quickest maturing sort for the open 
ground. White Delicacy, by the same firm, is 
a later sort,and is said to grow into full size 
and perfect shape during the hottest weather. 

A handsome little radish with a beautiful, 
bright red skin is the Leafless. Itis crisp, 
tender, of exceilent quality and extra early. 
It is offered by W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Phil- 
adelphia; W. Henry Maule, Philadelphia; 
and James J. H. Gregory & Sons, Marble- 
head, Mass. 





To Secure the Greatest Yield fron any variety 
of strawberry, the preparation ofthe land is an 
essential feature. Strawberries may be grown 
on nearly all kinds of soil, that most favorable 
to produce quality as well as quantity being a 
heavy,sandy loam. Any considered excellent 
corn land will be found weil suited to the 
strawberry. It is desirahle that the ground 
should have been in hoed crops the year pre- 
vious to setting.—|J.C.A, 


Do Not Allow Fertilizers to come in direct 
contact with the seed of any crop. This-cau- 
tion is constantly urged in fertilizing pam- 
phiets and otherwise, byt most of us fail to 
properly heed it. Careful and scientific tests 
have shown that ‘‘ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
chlorate and sulphate of potash and ammoni- 
ated superphosphates exert an injurious effect 
upon the germination of seed in general.’’ 
But this can be wholly avoided by mixing the 
fertilizer with the soil. 

The Plow is the best instrument for putting 
the soilinto condition to receive and hold 
rainfall. Subsoiled ground receives more 
moisture than that not so treated. 
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is one of the three important ingredients of 
a complete fertilizer ; the others are phos- 
phoric acid and nitrogen. Too little Pot- 


ash is sure to result in a partial crop failure. 









An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it should be used, and how 


much Potash a well-balanced fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 
Send your address, 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 
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by myself from covefally 
cabbages, onions, carrots, beets, etc., 
(on the principle that like begets 
like) yet sold as cheap as seed raised 
from trash. As the original intro- 
ducer of Cory and Lacky Corn, Deep 
Head and All-Season’s Cabbages, 


Garden 


in the neighborhood this year, 
will be. yours—if you plant 


Hubbard and Warren Squash, Mil- 
ler’s Melon, Burbank Potato, the 
Surprise Pea, and scores of the best 
vegetables now cm everywhere, 


brother farmer, I invite a share o 


be 


2, CRECORY’S: 
Maule’s a SEEDS = g 


As promisin 
for 1898 the Enormous Potato, (604 


ty bushels measured acre), new cab- & 
f bages, cucumber, beet, etc. The flow- 
er seed department of my ata- 
logue will interest wife and daugh- 
ter. Established 43 years. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY & SON, 


Marblehead, Mass. 





REMMI 











My new Seed and Plant Book for 
’98 contains everything good, old 
ornew. ‘Hundreds of illustrations. 
Four colored plates. Full of dusi- 
mess cover to cover. 

Mailed free to all who mention 
where they saw this advertise- 
ment. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DON’T WASTE Grain 


or money sowing byhandor  ~ ‘\<\ 
with cheap imitationsofthe . *..* . 


CAHOON 
Broadcast 


SEED SOWER 


which is the most 
economical, accurate, 
durable and rapid 
hand seed sower 
made. Acknowledged 
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raAPS in Purity, Quality, Germinating 
SEED. ALLEN’S XL List Free, Brattleboro, Vt. ‘3 
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standard of the world ; 
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your dealer will not < Hk asl 

Dreer’s Garden Calendar Suppiy you write to us, “Gecesse(iet naa 
is the handsomest Catalogue of the year, illus- ‘ 5 tae => 
trating and describing the best of everything in Pits ba 7 
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SEEDS, PLANTS and BULBS 
Send for our “ Peerless” Collection of Flower Seeds 
—12 grand varieties for 50 cents (vaiue $1.00). 

Calendar F REE to buyers, or will be sent to any address 
for 6c. in stamps. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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BATTLES wants you to sell his SEEDS. Good pay. 
New plan. Write quick. 4 pkts. Early Vex. 
and 4 pkts. Flower Seeds, lOc. Catalogue free. F. H. 
BATTLES, Seed Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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5,000,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS, CARRIE, THE QUEEN OF STRAWBERRIES. The Ohio Ex- 
perimental Station says, after two years’ trial, it is an improvement both in color and firmness of Haverland and _ rec- 
ommends it. A. I. Root, of Medina, Ohio, says Earliest ripened with him the past season, at least two weeks ahead 
of Michel’s Early (simply wonderful). Only a limited number of these plants for sale, don’t delay if you want them. 
1,000,000 Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants. Address THOMPSON’S SONS, Rio Vista, Va. 


HAMMOND'S FRezeo DISTRIBUTION 


Government Free Seeds are simply “not in it.’ 
To introduce the Best Michigan Northern Crown New Land Seed Potatoes, Farm, 
Carden and Flower Seeds everywhere, I will give away, ABSOLUTELY FREE, 500,000 pack- 
ets of choicest Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Your name on a postal card gets my Free Seed 
Book from which you may select FREE your supply of seeds for an entire garden. Write to-day. 


t y 1 ile; 
Gere very busy,’ HARRY N. HAMMOND, Seedsman, Bx. 21, Decatur, Mich. 
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SEEDS TO BURN 


For a period of seventeen years the purchasers of LANDRETH’S SEEDS have been 
protected by our Dated Papers andour BURNINGSYSTEM, which gives your local 
merchant the privilege of burning his stock left over at the end of the season, thus as- 
suring to his customers fresh seeds every year. If your merchant does not keep 


LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 


the United States Mail brings our seed store to every man’s door. We offer Garden 
and Field Seeds ofall the standard sorts and many novelties of merit. 

Send us your address by postal card and we will mail you, free of charge, our Catalogue 
with prices attached. Business founded 1784. Address 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 21 and 23 South 6th St., Philadelphia,Pa.,U.S.A. 
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| Produce Paying Crops. 
Catalogue Free. Not many pictures, but 
Lots of Good Seeds, Plants, Trees, and 
Potatoes for your money. 8300 in prizes. 
FRANK FORD & SON, Bavenna, O. 
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Why Dehorning is Advisable. 


Dehorning is to be recommended because 
dehorned cattle are more easily cared for than 
those with horns. The best time to perform 
the operation is during cold weather, when 
there will be no trouble from flies. To deborn 
mature animals use clippers that will remove 
the horn perfectly at a single stroke and in @ 
moment of time. With suitable clippers prop- 
erly used, the operation is simple and very 
quickly performed. Animals do not give ey- 
idence of great suffering as an effect of de- 
horning. The tissues injured in dehorning are 
not very well supplied with nerves and they 
are quickly cut through. Good evidence that 
dehorning is not very painful is the fact that 
cattle will resume feeding immediately after 
being operated on, and the yield of milk in 
cows is not perceptibly affected. Compared 
with castration of colts and calves, dehorning 
may be considered painless. (G. M. Gowell 
and F. L. Russell, Bulletin 41, Maine exper- 
iment station). Those who are familiar with 
the operation and the results of it are its most 
enthusiastic advocates. 

To prevent the growth of horns, calves 
under three weeks of age can have the 
embryo horns removed with one stroke 
of a sharp knife, or they can be _ treated 
with caustic sufficiently powerful to destroy 
them. Inthe past, efforts have frequently 
been made to prevent the practice of dehorn- 
ing on the ground that it caused needless 
pain. It would seem to us that efforts can 
now better be expended by endeavoring to 
have the last relic of a horn removed from 
our domestic cattle, who ceased to need them 
when they came under the protection of man. 
Horns may sometimes be ornamental, but it is 
evident that they are usually useless, expen- 
sive and dangerous luxuries. 





Experience with Duroc-Jersey Hogs. 
J. L. IRWIN, KANSAS, 





The first Duroc-Jersey hogs I ever saw 
were some belonging to anew neighbor. They 
certainly were beauties, and the owner of the 
herd was justly proud of them. His pigs came 
in large, even litters, grew rapidly and with- 
out a single exception were the prettiest pigs 
I ever saw. I purchased two full blooded 
sows, intending to try my luck with them,and 
if successful to raise only Durocs. But after 
two years’ experience and observation I have 
not yet discarded the black hog. 

So long as they keep well and growing, 
there is not a hog of my acquaintance abead of 
the Duroc in any way, but thereis the rub. 
Disease is iiable to get into a herd at any 
time,and the hog to raise is the one that with- 
standa infectign and is hardy enough to re- 
cover from an attack if not fatal. The Duroc 
seems to be wanting in this. They are the 
first to be stricken and once sick seem to have 
no recuperating powers. They lose flesh rap- 
idjy and even where the attack has not 
proved fatal they are slow to recover. They 
seem too fine grained forthe rough and tum- 
ble life of a feed-lot, being quiet and slug- 
gish in disposition. A gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance has been quite successful in cross- 
ing these with the Poland-China. The good 
points of both breeds were secured in this 
way. Care must be taken in this, as in his 
experience less than half bloods were invari- 
ably inferior animals. Unless I am far more 
successful with the cross than the pure bloods, 
{ shall certainly weed out the Duroc strain. 

Beef Markets in England.—The competition 
in the meat markets is so keen, owing to the 
importation of live animals and «dead meat 
from America, Australia and Holland, that it 
is no wonder prices keep down. It is believed 
that cattie and meat are the things which Eng- 
lish farmers have most to depend upon, but 
there seems not much chance here except for 
those who breed and feed the best. In the 
retail shops the consnmer pays as high prices 
as ever he did for meat of good quality, and it 
is only the secondary and inferior sorts he can 





get for less money. English beef ranges 
from 10@13}¢ ® Ib, while U S_ runs 
from 10} to lle and Argentine 9} to 10c. 


British mutton is worth 10to 17c and pork 
upto 13c. There is a poor inquiry for store 








LIVE STOCK 


eattle and strong complaints reach me<from 
Ireland about the absence of demand and gen- 
eral dullness. Reports come from various 
parts of England of an unusual number of 
cases of abortion among cows; young sheep 
are suffering a good deal from scour.—[Our 
London Correspondent. 





A Serviceable Milking Device—Slovenly milk- 
ing is often to be accuunted for by the small 
size of the pail’s top. A 
good deal of the milk will 
persist 1n running down 
the outside. To make eas- 
ier milking, have a top 
made as shown in the cut. 
The flaring sides will 
catch the stream of milk 
and conduct it into the 
pail. It will be well to tie 
a piece of muslin over the 
bottom of this top piece, 
thus straining the milk as it goes into the pail. 
Let this flaring piece just fit into the top of 
the pail. 





German Imports of Butter from the US 
were 23,715 tubs in ’97, says a Hamburg corre- 
spondent of the N Y Produce Review. The 
business was small, as prices ih the U S were 
relatively higher than in Germany. The im- 
perial government condemns butter contain- 
ing more than 15 % of water. 


Dates of Important [leetings. 





National creamery buttermakers’ ass’n, 
Topeka, Kan, Feb 21-26 
National pouitry show, Washington, D C, 


Feb 15-20 
Round-up farmers’ institute, Burlington, 
Mich, Feb 18-19 
Illinois farmers’ institute, Champaign, 
Feb 22-24 





Winter Henhouse Windows. 
A. L. WILLIAMS, MASSACHUSETTS, 





The illustrations show how windows may 
be arranged on the sonth side of a poultry 
house to increase the effect of the sun. They 
contain double the glass surface of an ordi- 
nary window and thus attract much more 
heat. The sun will face them directly earlier 
in the day and later at night,thus keeping the 
fowls warmer at night. The window aisa 
bay window 
turned in, or 
just opposite to 
those on a 
dwellinghouse. 
A common 
window is 
hinged to the 
frame, to be 
opened while 
—— the sun shines 
and closed dur- 
ing the night. 
The window 6b consists of two full sized win- 
dows hinged to opposite sides of the frame. 
These swing inward during the day. At night 
they are closed, making a double window. i 

This matter of keeping the fowls warm at 
night does not receive 
enough attention. The 
poultry keeper goes to 
bed at night in a 
warmer temperature 
than he has been ex- 
ercising in during the 
day and with warmer 
clothing around him. 
His hens go to sleep 
in a cooler temper- 
ature, and with no 
increase of clothing, 
hence there are no 
eggs in winter unless the honse is warmed in 
some way. In addition to the above window 
arrangement the house can be made warmer 
by baving the floor tight and the walls covered 
with two thicknesses of building paper. Place 
sheathing paper above the roosts high enough 
to enable the fowls to stand erect without 
touching it. This will add much to the com- 
fort of the fowls- 
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MILK AND BUTTER. 


Keeping Barn Odors Out of Milk. 
It is well known that milk remaining in the 
stable quickly absorbs odors thatinjure butter 
flavor. It is an inconvenience on many farms 





OUTSIDE VIEW. 


Fie 1. 


to carry away to the dairy room each pail as 
soon as it is filled. The sketches show a hane 
dy shelf built outside the cattle quarters, but 
reached from within. As each pailis filled the 


i 





FIG 2, 


INSIDE VIEW. 


slide is pushed back and the pail is set out on 
the shelf, where it is protected by the top and 
the grating from cats,etc, while it is surround- 
ed by pure air. Figi1 shows the inside and 
Fig 2the outside arrangement of this ven- 
tilated barn milk-closet. 





Separating Cream with Water. 
E. C. BENNETT, IOWA. 





This is not tou be recommended for general 
use. It rests theoretically upon the fact that 
cream is a trifle lighter than water and milk 
is heavier than water, while skim milk is 
heavier than whole milk. In theory, then, if 
milk and water be mixed there will be a ten- 
dency to separate. This causes currents in 
the fluid and the cream will rise to the top, 
the skim milk go to the bottom, and the wa- 
ter will be in a layer between the two. The 
troub. in practice is that the separation will 
be imperfect. Some fat will be leftin the milk 
and some water in both cream and milk. The 
skim milk will, in fact, be badly watered and 
the cream will also be diluted somewhat,so as 
to lack body. It can be churned with no diffi- 
culty, but most people would object to the 
cream itself if placed on the market. 

The most serious objection, however, is that 
there is a loss of butter fat. In some cases 
the fat will rise to the surface without very 
serious loss, but as a rule separating by water 
dilution is wasteful. The bulk of cream may 
be satisfactory to the eye but it is a diluted 
cream. The best way by all odds to get pure, 
sweet cream is to use a cream separator. 
These machines are a perfect success. They 
will skim thick cream, or thin cream, or of 
any desired richness, and have it all done, if 
desired, within five minutes from the time the 
last cow is milked. I have tried shallow pan 
setting, Cooley can setting, water dilution 
setting, and the separator,and the latter is far 
ahead from every standpoint 





Sensible Hog Management. 
J. T. JACKSON. 


When a hog is being fed wholly on corn, it 
is sure to bring about unnatural conditions 
which are ruinous to health and reduce the 
farmer’s profits. Cholera is almost unknown 
in England, Scotland,Ireland and other coun- 
tries in Europe. This may also be said of 
Canada and the New England states. Now 
why is this? Do the farmers in these countries 
take more care of their hogs than we who 
live in the great corn belt of the world? From 
what I know of hog raising in Scotland and 
Canada I am satistied they do not. The fact 
is, outside of the corn belt corn is never fed 
to excess. But on the other hand the hogs are 
fed bran, shorts, rye, barley, oats, grass, clo- 
ver, peas, beans, turnips, potatoes, apples and 
artichokes. They never forget that the hog is 
a grass-eating animal, therefore if you want 
good healthy hogs,and sound pork is to be 
secured profitably, let the hog fellow his natural 
bent. Such feeding will give plenty of lean 
meat,and develop the bone and muscle of the 
hog. 

But what shall we do with our 
cornu crops?’ Why, feed it tothe hogs, but do 
not feed too much. For twenty years I 
have been feeding hogs, and until the animals 
are six months old only 50 % of the feed 1s 
corn. The other 50 % produces bone and mus- 
cle, and never, unless it is during the last 
month or two, does the food consist of over 
75 % of corn. Provide a good rye pasture for 
winter, and to this add a good supply of 
pumpkins, potatoes and apples. Ground rye, 
oats, bran and shorts mixed with milk and 
pure water, should be fed at least once a day. 
Also give clean, healthy sleeping places. In 
summer have a clover, or rye or oats pasture. 
Do this and you may then ‘bid good-by to hog 
cholera. 


immense 


—————— 

Cutting Up a Hog.—After the hog has heen 
killed and cleaned, cut down on each side of 
the backbone with a 
sharp hatchet, then 
with a few cuts with 
the knife at the lower 
part loosen the leaf 
lard, pull it upward 
and take it out. Be. 
gin at the _ breast 
bone and with the 
aid of a knife take 
out the ribs. Runa 
knife down between 
the lean and _ fat 
meat of the back- 
bone. By the aid 
of splints spread the hog to its full width 
and allow it to hang until it has thor- 
oughly cooled. The accompanying diagram 
will show just how the carcassis cut. If 
the animal is a very heavy one cut the sides 
apart, then take off the shoulder, then 
the side meat and finally the ham. By taking 
it down in piecesin this manner, Ican handle 
a heavy bog myseilf.—[K. Esterley, Illinois. 
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For Preventing Swine Diseases.—The govern- 
ment receipt for preventing hog cholera re- 
cently considered in the agricultural psess 
is as follows: Wood charcoal 1 Ib, sul- 
phur 1 1b, sodium sulphate (Glaubers 
salts) 1 ip, antimony sulphide 1 1b, sodium 
chloride (common sait) 2 ibs, sodium bi- 
carbonate 2 lbs, sodiumhy posulphite 2 Ibs. 
Pulverize these ingredients perfectly and mix 
thoroughly. The dose ofthis mixture isa 
large tablespoonful for each 200 lbs of hog 
given ouce daily. When hogs are sick feed 
soft food made by mixing bran and middlings, 
or middlings and cornmeal, or ground oats 
and corn,or crushed wheat with hot water and 
stirring in this medicine. Hogs are fond of 
these mixtures and the appetite is increased. 
Animals so sick that they cannot eat can be 
drenched by shaking the medicine up in wa- 
ter. Use as a preventive by feeding to the 
whole herd. 


Wool at Auction in New York—The sixth 
public sale at the New York wool exchange 
took place Feb 9, the fleeces offered selling 
rather indifferently owing in part to the 
apathy of manufacturers and dealers, who are 
in many instances loaded with liberal stocks. 








SWINE 


Ey «<-- RUNS THE MILK-PAIL OVER ~>» 


‘Rich Milk Too- 


Read what others say: 


have ever used. 
shorts, fine feed, middlings, or any other feeds. 
longer than any other. SPENCER EAKIN. 





2 > If your local k (0 tF d For samples 
= feed dealer ul e and full partic- 
does not <Q a er a e ulars address 
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@®@ OS HESOOGGROS 
QUAKER OAT FEEDS 





Sold only in 100-ib. and 150-Ib. sealed Sacks bearing our brand, 
Don’t buy in sacks with broken seal or without our brand. 


ae ere NASHVILLE, Tenn., July £8, 1897. 
GENTLEMEN :—I consider Quaker Oat Feed the best cow feed I 
It gives better results with my milch cows than 
It is cheap and feeds 


The American Cereal Co., Chicago, Ill., or Boston, Mass. 
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BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
are beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
et. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, both 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 


2806 Ibs. 


weight of two of the 


Famous © | C Hogs. 
ir of them 
We Sell 225": 
to the first applicant in each localtiy. 
ption free. We ship to all States 


MITE 0:0 060i ince decesene 8} per cent. and foreign countries, 

PN 4006 cncs dnc rnsncdas 7 percent. 

Er ae 43 per cent. ede 4 o= VER CO. 
(ee ee sooee. 9 per cent. ummit St., 





Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it ean be bought near your place. 


Cieveland, 0. ¢ 























Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON Oli CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York City. Chicago. 





Fak complete Catalogue of A) 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 


cultural Books, address 





















fifteen years ago. ; 
ductiveness of the Dairy 


and practically earned 


dairying. 


to year. 
imitating and infringing machines. 


to the requirements of the 





ranging from $50. to $800. 


superiority to all other existing methods and devices, 
Send for “‘Dairy’’ catalogue No. 257 
or “Creamery” catalogue No. 507 


Western Offices : 
RanoorpH & Cana 81s. 


CHICAGO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


; 





The De Laval machines are made in eve 
ceivable size and style and operating form, 
airy of one cow to the 
creamery of one thousand or more cows, at prices 





ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS A YEAR 


HE DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 
have revolutionized the Creamery and Dairy 
methods of the world since their introduction 

They have increased the 

industry full 

Hundred Millions of Dollars a year in tha 

that much a year for their 

users. They have been the ** keystone” of modern 

‘hey are now used in every country of 

the Globe, and the total number in use is 125, 

or more than ten times that of all the one hundred 

or more various kinds of imitating machines ever 
made in the different parts of the earth combined. 

As the De Laval machines were first, so likewise 
have they been kept best, ever keeping further in 
the lead through constant improvement from year 

They are now sufficiently superior in all 

respects to nearly save their cost each year of use 
mover and above what is possible with any of the 


They are sold, as ever, on the basis of their unqualified and guaranteed 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


Note and Comment. 


Farmers should take advantage of cheap 
clover seed and sow every acre that they can 
possibly spare. There is nothing better to fer- 
tilize the soil than clover, not pastured, but 
allowed to grow and fall down. Then put in 
corn. [ say, more clover and less commercial 
fertilizer is what the farmer must have to get 
his soilin a high state of fertility.—[ David 
Bixler, Preble Co, O. 





Henry Co, O, is one of the latest candidates 
fora sugar factory. Efforts are now being 
made to secure the location of one at Nano- 
leon, the county seat. ‘‘We have the soil to 
grow che beets,’’ writes D. E. Burnbaker, 
*‘and the farmers will grow them if capitalists 
will build and operate a factory in the near 
vicinity.’’ Thirty-three samples of beets ex- 
perimentally raised in Henry Co have been 
analyzed and show an average sugar content 
of 15.3 %, purity 80.9 %. 





I have a herd of high grade Jerseys that in 
December tested 6.9 % butter fat. They were 
fed on ensilage and hay with Buffalo gluten 
for grain. Who says that it is not worth 
feeding?—[J H Root, Windsor (Wo, Vt. 





If farmers would convert more pork into 
cured bacon there would be a good market for 
it, especially since the discovery of Klondike. 
[W. E. Garfield, Chautauqua Uo, N Y. 





I read and admire your paper and am glad 
that you are taking so determined a stand in 
regard to the free seed humbug. It is simply 
hush money, and congress simply wants to 
keep the farmers quiet. The time is coming, 
however,when we will insist upon our polit- 
ical rights.—[B. H. Haker, Iowa. 





Nearly everything here works on the co- 
operative plan, such as creameries, packing 
houses, farmers’ stores, egg houses, export 


companies, etc. Imported stallions and bulls 
are kept on the same plan. The farmer here 
takes life easier than in America. Last week 
I visited a cousin who, although young and 
badly in debt, never does a lick of hard work 
but keeps six hired men, three girls, one 
gardener and one governess. Your beautiful 
dablia number is just arrived and admired by 
all.—{|Mat Sommer, Bomholm, Denmark. 





I would like to have someone describe in 
detail the old-fashioned Holland windmill. 
This is a great truck country and we have 
plenty of water. If some cheap method of 
lifting it so it could be used for irrigation be 
devised, market gardening would soon be- 
come profitable. I am much interested in see- 
ing my neighbors prosperous and hope that ir- 
rigation can be applied to our land. Our soil 
is rich and thousands of acres can be devoted 


to truck growing.—[W. E. Teall, Louisiana. 





I do not think that Wayne Co next spring 
will be known for its peppermint industry, as 
there is nothing to encourage mint growing. 
I do not think this crop can be raised in New 
York at present prices of oil.—[ William Bar- 
ton, Wayne Co, N Y. 





Wheat and Corn for Pigs.—After feeding 
corn alone, dry wheat alone, wheat soaked 
alone, and equal parts of dry corn and wheat, 
the Indiana experiment station finds that pigs 
fed exclusively on shelled corn in cold weath- 
er mide a gain of 1.16 lbs per day; those fed 
on whole dry wheat made a gain of 1.02,while 
those fed on soaked wheat gained 1.05. 
When fed half corn and half wheat whole,they 
made a gain of 1.12. The great difference, 
however, in these feeds is apparent when it is 
shown that it cost 14c to produce live pork 
with whole shelled corn,but with whole wheat 
it cost 44c and a little over 4}c with whole 
wheat soaked. To produce a pound of gain 
with the mixture of wheat and corn, it costs 
almost dc, It was found that the influence of 
foo on the organs and fleshy parts of the 
body did not seem to be materially different 
with the different grains. Where corn was fed 
alone, the bones were somewhat softer than 
when wheat was fed alone, or where wheat 
and corn were fed together. 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


THE SUCCESSFUL POULTERER. 


A Homemade Incubator. 





The machine is a good, reliable hatcher, at 
a cost of about $25. The general appearance 
outside is shown 1n Fig 1. <A ‘cross section ot 
the interior is given in Fig 2. 

In making the incubator begin with the 
heater, shown in Fig 3. It is 3x4 ft and 6 in 
high, made of boards nailed together box fash- 
ion, witha top of matched boards tightly 
fitted. The hole in the center of the top is for 
agin bolt. The three holes, 3 in from oppo- 
site edges of the top, are for six escape 
pipes 15 in long and # in in diameter. There 
are two holes in the side of the heater, 
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located 8 in from opposite corners. One of 
these holes is shown in Fig 3. They are each 
4 in in diameter. Over these two holes nail 
pieces of tin containing round holes 24 in in 
diameter for the lamp pipes. In the corners 
inside, and under each of these boles, nail a 
piece of tin a fout square, locating it half an 
inch from tie bottom, turning down half an 
inch of the two edges of tin not nailed. The 
tins are to prevent overheating under the 
lamp pipes. Cover the bottom of the heater 
with zinc, in the center of which should 
be a hole for the 2 in bolt which goes 
through the heater and is tightened on top. 
Use lath strips to fasten on the zinc, The egg 
drawer is shown in Fig 4. It is 5 inches high 
in front, 4 ft 9in long and 2 ft 1J4in wide. At 
the front end 8 inches of the drawer are 
partitioned off for sawdust, and has a_ board 
floor. The rest of the drawer is covered with 
a strip of coarse muslin and slats one inch 
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wide and an inch apart, nailed on crosswise, 
through the muslin. 

For turning the eggs make a frame with 
beveled cross slats. This frame should be three 
inches shorter than the egg drawer and just 
wide enough to move easily. For hens’ eggs 
the slats should be {Zin high, 4 in across the 
bottom and 1j in apart at the top. Moving the 
frame back and forth on top of the eggs will 
turn them sufficiently. 

Fig 5 shows the ventilator box and the hot- 
tom of the incubator. The box is 3x4 ft and 8 
in bigh. The 4 in holes,12 in number, furnish 
air from beneath through 8in pipes extending 
through the holes. The sides of the ventilator 
box extend out even with the bottom of the 
incubator, with a draw tu slide on. Place the 
drawer on the incubator bottom, the heater on 
the drawer, anc fasten the heater and ven- 
tilator together with boards 1 ft wide nailed 
on the sides and back, nailing loosely so as 
to allow moving the drawer back and forth. 
The bvards on the sides must project the 
same at the front as do the sides of the ven- 
tilator. To keep sawdust from failing into the 
drawer, fit an 8 in board over the front 
of the drawer. 

Next make an outer box for sawdust, nsing 
the hottom of the incubator as a guide, and 
building the box 9 in higher than the bottom 
of the heater. Fit the front boards carefully 
around the end of the drawer. Cut holes in 
the outer box for the entrance of the lamp 
pipes corresponding to those in the heater, 
using tins on the outside. The portion of the 
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lamp pipes which pass through the sawdust 
must be protected with small boxes of sand 
around each pipe. In making the lamp and 
escape pipes,it will he necessary to secure the 
help of a tinsmith. The lampand escape pipes 
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are made in sections like stove pipes and 
the ventilator pipes way be soldered. 

The lower end of the escape pipes is tapered 
to a point so as to limit the draft when 
they are pushed down near the zine floor. 

Make the Jamp pipes 24in in diameter, with 
elbows, allowing the pipes to extend into the 
heater 3 in at one eud, and the elbow at the 
other end to fit a tin lamp chimney. The 
lamp chimney should have a small isinglass 
window fitted 1n, placed so that the lamp may 
be seen. Regular incubator lamps are the 
best, but any lamp holding a large amount of 
oil and with a No 2 burner will answer. Place 
it on a slide so that it can be easily pulled 
out for trimming. 

In Fig 1 it will be noted that a handle and 
two supports are nailed on front of the egg 
drawer. The supports are to hold up the 
drawer when itis drawn out. The legs are 
made 3 in longer than the incubator in order 
to allow for two pieces of joists which are 








The World’s Great 
Blood Purifier is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Which absolutely 
Cures every form of 
Impure blood, from 
The pimple on your 
Face to the great 
Scrofula sore which 
Drains your system. 
Thousands of people 
Testify that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Dyspepsia, Malaria, 
Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
And That Tired 
Feeling. Remember this 
And get Hood’s 
And only Hood’s, 
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KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS. 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all LAv 
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at is absolutely p ure. Highly concentrated. In quan 
costs tenth o Pa cent a day._ No other kind is like it. 
1 you can’t get itsendtous,. Ask first. 


Sample lant oy in stam 98, tive packs $1. Large 21-41b. 
can, by mail, $1.20. Six argo cans, $5, express prepaid. 
Farm. oultry one oyear rice 50c.) and large can $1.50 
ae rant Opy Best oultry Paper sent _ 
OHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, 








placed under the sides of the incubator to al- 
low air to get underneath into the ventilating 
pipes. 

To get the incubator ready for work, put 
sand into the sand boxes around the lamp 
pipes. Fill the ventilator box with sawdust 
up to within an inch of the top of the pipes. 
Also fill in sawdust in front of the drawer, 
around the sides and upon the heater up to 
within an inch of the top of the escape pipes. 
Keep sawdust out of the pipes. Put a sheet of 
paper over the sawdust, but not obstructing 
the mouth of the pipes. The lamp should be 
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run at medium hight forafew days to get 
the incubator thoroughly heated. Have tker- 
mometers at the front and back ends and 
regulate the lamps to keep the temperature as 
near 103 degrees as possible. The temperature 
should not vary much from 102 degrees to 105 
degrees. After the eggs have been in three 
days put four shallow pans of water on the 
sawdust under the egg drawer, two in fron 
and two in back, tosupply moisture. The eggs 
are to be sprinkled once a day from the 
eighth tothe twelfth day,and after that three 
times a day. Turn the eggs three times a day. 














How to Breed Up Chickens, 


FRED GRUNDY, ILLINOIS. 





A farmer’s wife who has raised straight 


barred Plymouth Rocks about 15 years, said to 
me only yesterday that she had decided to 
cross them with lLangshans this season. 


**Why do you propose to do that?’’ [ asked. 
‘*To improve them,’’ she replied. ‘‘They 
are about run out, I think. Iam getting no 
eggs this winter, and many of my chicks ap- 
peared to be no better than scrubs last sum- 
mer when I sold them.’’ *‘Where have you 
been getting your change of males?’”’ I asked. 
‘**From the neighbors. J swapped with R— 
last spring,and the year before I got two from 
T— for 40 cents apiece. I think all of them 
were good chickens.”’ 

Now I happen to know exactly how she has 
managed—or I should say, mismanaged—her 
flock the past nine years, and why it did not 
‘‘run out’? sooner was a iIrystery to me, 
Eight years ago a poultry buyer told me that 
she had the best tlock of Plymouth Rocks he 
knew of. ‘*Why,’’ said he, ‘‘she sells eggs all 
winter, and her spring chickens weigh like 
lead; while her grown hens are the largest 
Plymouth Rocks I ever saw.’’ In seven years 
she has, like thousands of others are doing, 
run that fine flock down to the little end of 
nothing. 

Her best bens layed all winter, when eggs 
were a good price,and every one of those eggs 
went to market. By the time hatching season 
came along about all her best winter eggs 
layers had quit,and all of the common spring- 
layers were filling the nests. Then eggs were 
cheap and every hen that became broody was 
set, not on eggs from her best winter layers, 
but on those layed by common spring layers. 

+ is well understood by intelligent stock 
breeders that like begets like. By selling all 
of the eggs from her winter layers and hatch- 
ing only those of the spring layers, the former 
naturally were supplanted by the latter, and 
now sbe complains that she is getting no eggs 
in winter, and that her flock is ‘‘run out.’’ 
Had she reversed this policy and bred only 
from her most persistent winter layers, she 
would now be in possession of a valuable flock 
instead of one that is ‘‘run out.’’ 

It is as easy to breed up a strain of persist- 





THE POULTRY YARD 


ent luyers as one of extra large boned fowls. 
All that is necessary is to breed from the hest 
and most vigorous of the kind you desire, and 


in a very few years you will have just what 
you want. I once owned a B. P. Rock pullet 
that was, as the boys say, a ‘‘whale.’’ I 
mated her with a ‘‘whale’’ of a cockerel and 
fully 80 % of the chicks hatched from her eggs 
were whoppers; but they were as clumsy as 
Brahmas, and most of those who purchased 
them declared that they were rather too much 
of a good thing, and I got rid of them. 

If your flock is ‘running out,’’ do not cruss 
it with something entirely different, because 
you will then have only mongrels, but go to 
work and build it up by mating a few of the 
very best specimens of your flock with a good 
male, keeping only the chicks from this mat- 
ing. Follow this course a few years and you 
will have a flock you will be intensely inter- 
ested in and proud of. 

‘IT would like to adopt that plan,’’ said a 
lady at a farmers’ institute afew days ago, 
‘*but I simply haven’t the conveniences.’’ I 
pointed ont that all that is needed is a 6x6 
house in a yard 30 feet square. Forty-eight- 
inch poultry netting is cheap, and one roll 
will make a yard 35 feet square. Early in 
February, place the male and the eight or 10 
females you desire to breed from iu this yard, 
and they will soon lay enough egys to pro- 
vide you with 100 to 150 chicks, then they 
may be allowed to run at large. If they are 
high flyers clip one wing when they are yard- 
ed, 


———— 

The Best General Purpose Chicken —For both 
eggs and meat I find Piymouth Rocks tlre most 
satisfactory. I have tried several but have 
abandoned them all for the Rocks.—[S. H. 


Mammoth Clover in Massachusetts gives 
better yields than common red clover and is 
recommended for sowing with timothy. Al- 
sike and crimsoa clover are short lived. 
Crimson clover sown early is valuable as a 
fall pasture or catch crop but will not live 
over the winter in cold climates. 











TRUTH ABOUT BEES 


and all about the production, handling 
and marketing of honey as taught in 
Gieanings in Bee Culture. 
It is a handsomely illustrated magazine devoted to 
the Apiary in its entirety. Sample copy and Book 
on Bee Culture and Book on Bee Supplies, sent FREE to 
all who mention the name of this paper when writing. 
THE A. !. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
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EXCELSIOR Incubator 
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cp ing. 
~ Lew ae poe ma 
first-class Hatcher Tadeo. 
GEO. H. STAHL, 
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Are you going to build? 

Do you want to fix up your old 
buildings ? 

If so, do not use common tarred 
paper for any purpose. It will 
soon dry out and become lifeless. 
Use Neponset Paper. It is odor- 
less, clean, and economical. 

For outside covering use Wepon- 
set Red Rope Fabric. It is a splen- 
did substitute for shingles and 
clapboards, and does not cost’ 
nearly as much,—only one cent 
a square foot at the factory, with... 
the necessary nails and tin caps, 

For repairing old buildings, 

leaky roofs, for making warm hot- 
beds, green-houses, sheds, barns, 
hen-houses, etc., Meponset Fabric 
does the business. Absolutely 
water-proof, wind-proof, and frost- 
proof. Use it in buildings of every 
description, if you want them warm 
and dry. It takes the place of 
back plaster in dwellings, and will 
not crack or crumble. 
Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 


























THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 


self-regulating. The simplest, most 


—. Se it ag Hatcher 
2a © market. Cire 
GEO. ERTEL 00. QUINOY ILL. 
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perfect guide to poultry rai Ange Calendar 008 "98 on cover. (ives 
ice of eggs and stock from the very best strains. It shows the 


pri 
finest chickens and describes them ai Get book and see 





on REIDER” wants this poultry Bend 6 cents in stam 
B. H. IDER, FLORIN, PA. 
For Poultry, half cost of 
Netting. A so farm, yard, 
cemetery fences. Freight 
id. Catalogue free. 
K. L. SHELLABERGER, 68 F. St., Atlanta, Ga. 





BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY. 


Crushed Oyster Shells, Calcite, Crushed Flint, Granu 
lated Bone, Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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is machine will hatch every egg 
cj] be hatched. It isthe best, Absolutely 
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GEO, S. SINGER, 
85 Cash (50 egg size) On Trial $5.75. “Shatebes 
with Bantam, 20, 37 and 48 chicks from 50 eggs.” Jacob 
Whippert, Cecil, O. Largesize cheap. Send 4c for No. 18 
catalog. Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfleld, O. 
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Conservatism in the Canning Industry. 


The canned goods market has hardened a 
trifle this winter and interest in the industry 
is reviving from the slough of despond which 
overtook it a few years ago. Canners are ex- 
tremely conservative, however, and fear the 
business will be overdone the coming season, 
reacting unfavorably on all branches of the 
industry, including the farmers who grow 
fruits and vegetables for this purpose. A 
special investigation just concluded by 
American Agriculturist covering the important 
canning sections of the territory east of the 
Rocky mountains brings out this fact very 
prominently. Taking as the basis of investi- 
gation sweet corn and tomatoes, which are 
more largely consumed than all other vegeta- 
bles, our inquiry develops a positive disincli- 
nation on the part of packers to encourage 
growers to increase their acreage the coming 
season. Owing tothe slightly bigher market 
for the product some new canning factories 
will be started, and others which have been 
idle for a season or more will be reopened. 
But the leading establishments long identified 
with the trade are disposed to offer a word of 
caution to prevent overstocking the market, 
as was done a few years ago. The depression 
into which the industry then sank has never 
been entirely recovered, and the opinion 
seems to be quite general that the output of 
canned goods can easily exceed requirements. 
This too without the establishment of new 
plants. The representatives of prominent 
canning establishments report almost without 


exception that they will discourage any in- 
creased acreage, but considering the condi- 
tions above named certain states will, no 


doubt, show more corn and tomatoes for cau- 
ning purposes. 

So far as prices paid to growers are concern- 
ed, there is a moderate uniformity in toma- 
toes, both east and west, while figures paid 
for corn vary materially. In the heavy can- 
ning section of the Md and Del peninsula and 
in N J, growers will receive $5 50@6 per ton 
for tomatoes, and as a rule are contracting 
freely at these figures. Cannersin O, Mich, 
Ia and Ill will pay about 6, occasionally as 
high as 6 50. Returns from Moand Kan in- 
dicate 5@5 50 general prices, with farmers 
willing to grow for that money. Among the 
lowest figures to be paid for corn are 4@4 50 
perton in Ja, Mo and other western states. 


A canning factury in Ross Co, O, will pay 


5 50 and Ill prices are quoted 6@7, the .out- 
side being for net corn. In Oneida Co, N Y, 
canneries will pay 50c per 100 lbs husked 


ears, to be husked by the packer, and for peas 

ie per pound, shelled without cost to the 
grower. About the usual acreage of sweet 
corn is planned for Maine; one of our corre- 
spondents says he does not anticipate any 
general extension of the business in that 
state, althouglt some operators may increase 
their output locally and some idle factories 
may be opened. 


The growing of fruits and vegetables for 
canning purposes has been brought to sucha 


point of general excellence that few changes 
as a whole are suggested to farmers. Yet there 
is an inclination among many of the leading 
canners to insist upon growers paying more 
attention to cultivation of these special crops. 
Improved quality of the product is a desider- 
atum, and itis believed this would result in 
increased consumption and a better state of 
things in the future., In parts of the Md and 
Del peninsula farmers are advised to use more 
fertilizers, and the advocacy of more thorough 
cultivation is evident in nearly all the middle 
and eastern states. Increased surface cultiva- 
tion is advised in some parts of the country. 
Canners who raise their own crops of corn 
and tomatoes report cost of growing very 
much the same as the figures paid to farmers. 





The Disappointing Cranberry Market. 





The cranberry season is not going out in a 
blaze of glory. Investigation made by this 
journal shows comparatively small stocks 
now held by producers, this applying both 
to Jersey and Cape Cod fruit; the small 
crop of the west Jong since left growers’ 
hands. It is not too late for the reduced re- 


serves still held by growers to find a good 
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market, provided conditions are right; win- 
try weather in February ought to stimulate 
the demand, particularly as the price of ap- 
ples to consumers is so high. The fact is 
nearly everywhere apparent that the season 
now drawing to a close has been something of 
a disappointment to growers. Cranberries 
have not sold as well as the trade had every 
reason to expect, the market showing little 
energy since a date prior to the Christmas 
holidays. Fruit is keeping fairly well in 
most sections. : 

Leading growers and specialists in making 
their reports to us are generally at a loss to 
know just why the market has proved so 
sluggish. Some attribute it to the belief that 
the crop has been somewhat underestimated, 
the actual movement since early Seytember 
suggesting this. One of our best posted Cape 
Cod correspondents brings out the point that 
the early weeks of the season were too warm 
for berries, restricting the profitable distribu- 
tion. Certain it is, all the leading markets 
have been amply supplied from first to the 
present time. The question arises what would 
growers have received had the apple crop 
been as large as the previous year, ani prices 
as low for that fruit. Recognition is made of 
our Claim that the export trade, pow insignif- 
icant, should be encouraged, and another 
point is brought out, that there is altogether 
too much ignorance on the part of American 
housewives as to the best methods of cooking 
and serving this delicious fruit. 

Prices the past six weeks have not hardened 
as hoped and in fact at some country points 
are slightly lower than before Thanksgiving. 
Owing to the small holdings in the cranberry 
districts, some prominent growers anid city 
dealers maintain that prices should do better, 
afew anticipating a good advance before 
spring. Sound to choice berries at leading 
points in Barnstable Co, Mass, are salable at 
$6@8 per bbl, with inferior fruit usual dis- 
count; Bristol county correspondents report 
prices 5@7. Growers in New Jersey who hold 
fruit are offered prices around 546 per bbl 
and 2 per bushel crate; some lots of really 
sound fruit salable at prices no better than 
4@4 50 per bbl. The limited cranberry areas 
in Wisconsin and Michigan show no fruit of 
consequence in first hands, with sound lots 
salable at 6 50@7 50 per bbl; there is some 
complaint that berries in Wood Uo, Wis, are 
not keeping well. While the market as a 
whole has been somewhat depressed, it is be- 
lieved stocks in dealers’ hands are compara- 
tively light, this lending some strength to the 
situation. According to reports furnished the 
American cranberry growers’ ass’n January 
meeting at Trenton, only a small percentage 
of the crop rewains in first hands. 


ain 

Wheat Corners—In view of the present con- 
gestion of the Chicago market and the gossip 
to the effect that an attempted corner is 
among the early possibilities, it is interest- 
ing to note briefly the record of former expe- 
riences. According to the new ‘‘Red Book’’ 
for 1897, just published by Howard Bartels 
& Co, replete with general and important 
information pertaining to the grain and prod- 
uce markets, the highest figure quoted in re- 
cent attempted and successful corners was $2 
per bu, wheat momentarily touching that in 
Sept °88. In June ’87, the price was ad- 
vanced from 80c to 947c, but the market col- 
lapsed and declined to 68c. In ’82 a corner 
was runir April, June, July and Sept. In 
Aug 81, wheat advanced from 1 19 to 1 38. In 
Aug ’72, wheat sold at 1 61, but closed at 1 19, 
and a year earlier advanced to 1 30, reacting to 
110. On May 18 ’67, nearly 31 years ago, the 
price was forced to 2 85, closing at 2 16; this 
was a period of war prices, however, and rel- 
atively less intense than the figures quoted for 
recent years. 


When the Fruit Begins to Ripen and the pick- 
ing of strawberries commences, :andle thevines 
with extreme care, being careful not to break 
the leaf or fruitstems. Pick all the mpe fruit, 
as any left on the vines is an injury to the 
perfecting of the remaining berries. Use 
picking stands with legs holding from four to 
six boxes. Set these in the path between the 
tows ahead of the pickers. When boxes are 
full take to the packing room or shade, where 
they can be cooled off and any surplus berries 


be removed, leaving them rounded up well to be 
put into the crates. Do not turn the berries 
from the boxes if they have been carefully 
picked. Do not top the baskets with the finest 
berries. When the season is advanced it is 
well to sort the berries while picking, making 
two grades, the smaller to be sold for canning 


purposes. Strawberries saould not be picked 
while the vines are wet, either with dew or 
tain, if it can be avoided, but if necessary, 


only partly fill the boxes, allowing the berries 
to dry off, after which they can be filled by 
turning from one box into another.—[J,. C, 
Ashley, 





American Mint a Favorite—The exports of 
peppermint oil last year, 162,492 Jbs,were well 
distributed among various foreign countries. 
Germany led,taking 65,000 Ibs,fullowed by the 


U K 63,700 lbs; France took 21,700, Nether- 
lands 2600, Austraiia 2300, Belgium 1500, 


Russia 1,500, Austiia, Italy and Canada each 
800, Argentina 700 lbs; remainder scattered, 
even little Ecuador taking a sample lot of 5 
Ibs. The average export value was placed at 
$1.58. 


The Trend of Mohair.—Compared with a year 
ago a fair average quality of Turkish mohair 
is quoted 3c per ib higher in London, the fig- 
ures being respectively 35c and 32v. The 
highest point in recent years was in ’95, when 
it touched 64c. Turkey, the most important 
producer, marketed increased quantities of 
mohair last year, much of this going prima- 
rily to London. <A considerable business was 
done at somewhat iower prices in earlier 
months; fleeces have improved recently, yet 
less interest is manifested than twe years 
ago. 

Activity in Mexican Cattle.—The surplus of 
sattle in the northern part of old Mexico is 
reported small by U S Consul Kindrick of 
Cindaad Juarez. The Cuban demand has 
drawn largely upon this supply of Mexican 
beef, cattlemen estimating this at 5000 to 6000 
head per month. The movement of live stock 
from the northern part of Mexico tothe U § 
has been unusually large,and demand still ex- 
ists, chietly for such western tnarkets as Kansas 
City. During the last few months California 
has bought Mexican sheep quite freely. The 
change in tariff rates, which approximated $1 
per head under the old law, and $3 under the 
new, had no perceptible effect on the cattle 
business and has none at present. 





i Planters0.ls, Seeders, 


Plants corn, peas, beans, onions & all kinds) 
garden seeds; 12 acres a day; it’s alabo 

saver. Our Check Row Corn Planter} 
drops in hillsor drills, best made,) 
$28.50; hand planter,59c. Bro dy 
cast Seeder, @1.25,. Wagon Box Seed + 
er#?. Most complete line: f seeders) 
(a attachment extra Wirills and planters ever offered. The 

result of 30 years. Also Plows, Harrows, Rellers and} 


Yultivators. Send for our free 208-page Spring Catalogue. 
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THE MAPLE INDUSTRY. 


Fair Field for New Sugar, 


The opening of the sugar season of 1898 will 
find comparatively little choice product from 
the old crop carried over. In many parts of 
the country farmers hold small quantities of 
syrup,and, except inferior stock, practically no 
sugar. Prices dragged rather heavily both in 
the spring and fall, but the present winter 
finds nearly everything really desirable out of 
first hands. A correspondent in northern 
New York says sugar makers still hold some 
product, while the carry-over of fine goods in 
Vermont i3 small, estimated by many at-.only 
5 to 10 %, outside dealers’ hands. This is 
also true in some of the leading maple sec- 
tions of Ohio and Michigan. Many of our 
best posted correspondents favor the early 
marketing of maple products instead of carry- 
ing stock into the succeeding autumn or win- 
ter. 

Prices for old sugar and syrup, as _ realized 
by farmers, are low, the former selling in 
Vermont down to 5c per ]b and in some sec- 
tions to the peddling trade at a fair advance: 
in NH 7@8c, northern N Y 5@6c. These 
prices in many instances pertain to rather or- 
dinary sugar from the last run of sap, the 
choicer grades being long since sold at better 


figures. Inthe open market old syrup has 
sold in Vermont at 40@70c per gal, in New 
Hampshire 60@80c, in Mich 50@75c, in Ohio 


65@80ce. 


—— en 

Sugaring Off.— When we get about 8 gals syr- 
up, we sugar it off immediately and thus se- 
cure a whiter and better flavored product 
than if the syrup had become cold or was sug- 
ared off in large batches. Stir the sugar so as 
to cool it off as soon as possible, but do not 
beat it, thus breaking the grain. When about 
as thick as hasty pudding put in 10-lb cans or 
small cakes.—[D. N. Farrand, Caledonia 
Co, Vt. 





Sugar Feet Notes. 

W L Rogers of Cohoes, N Y, writes us: 
**Do the American pe»ple, as a whole, want 
to pay more for sugar in order that about one 
out of a hundred may profit from raising sug- 
ar beets? There is no muney in raising beets 
at present low prices of sugar. Hawaiian sug- 
ar has to go round Cape Horn, a distance of 
about 12,000 miles, in order to reach eastern 
markets. A bill has just been introduced into 
the Hawaiian legislative body to do away 
with contract labor. The writer is a strong 
believer in annexation. These islands have a 
fine climate, ranging from 55 to 86 ° at the 
sea coast and diminishing gradually as the 
higher altitudes are ascended. It is a climate 
where a white man can work outdoors in the 
sun the year round, with no danger of sun- 
stroke. All the products of the tropics can be 
grown, most of those of the temperate zone, 
and the uplands are suitable for raising cat- 
tle, sheep and horses. According to the best 
authorities the islands are capable of support- 
ing 500,000 people in comfort unequaled in the 
U S except perhaps on the Pacific coast. The 
natives are considered fairly well educated, 
and asarule are quiet and peaceable, no 
doubt more desirable to live among than most 
af the foreigners who come tousfrom Europe. 
The Chinese can be shut outand the Japanese 
regulated, as far as future arrivals are; con- 
cerned. With no snakes, no wild animals, a 
fine healthy climate and grand scenery, why 
are not these islands a territory we should be 
proud to own? The commerce of the Pacific is 
increasing at an astonishing rate. New lines 
of steamers are being established every few 
months. Japan is rapidly rising to commer- 
cial greatness and China is destined to follow 
her footsteps in the near future, either under 
native or foreign rule. These islands are at 
the crossroads of the Pacific; their importance 











SUGAR 


will constantly increase. We should not al- 
low our patriotism and our regard for the fu- 
ture interests of the U Sin the Pacitic to be 
influenced by our regard for one single indus- 
try and that one whose success is doubtful, at 
least east of the Rockies.’’ 

A San Francisco dispatch of Feb 
‘‘Hitherto the sugar crop from 
been shipped on sailing vessels 


7 says: 
Hawaii has 
around the 
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Horn to New York city, but recently an ar- 
rangement has been made with the southern 
Pacific company whereby this plan has been 
changed. The sugar will now be brought in 
the vessels to this port and shipped to New 
York city by rail. There were eighty carloads 
to-day at Long Wharf, Oakland, awaiting siip- 
inent.’’ Evidently the movement to cut out 
our domestic beet sugar has already begun. 








FOR 30 DAYS MORE YOU CAN TRY IT FOR 25 CENTS. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LA GRIPPE 


‘5 DROP 


felt the very first night. 


CURED BY 


sounds in my head. I cou 


much longer. 
shape. 


(Trade Mark. } hee : 
Oh, how gladly I would take the agency if it were possible, but l am poor and have no way of traveling around if I 


should take it. 


1 CANNOT PRAISE ‘‘5 DROPS” 


Dear Sirs:—I thought I would write a statement of my case. I was taken 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago. 


3 «6the)§=6most concentrated and 
Free from opiates and perfectly harmless. 


33 is 


known. 


powerful specific 
Relief is usually 


We have letters of grateful praise from thousands w 
been cured by “5 DROPS,” aud who recommend it to sufferers. a 


COD BLESS YOU ALWAYS. 


ey menses ome Cone Chtcage. 
as my far away friends, and thank God for directing your advertise 4 ‘ ! 
oh yes! I will gladly tell the whole world what your “5 DROPS” Ges hene Bas tr ee “it 
found me racked with pain from head to foot day and night andI had dreadful 
d not eat, sleep or rest. 

would stop the pain fora short time but it would come again. 
At times I cared not what became of me, aud my kidneys were ina very bad 
Every doctor I went to told me I had _so many different diseases in my body that 
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Now I can walk one and a half miles and back, anc 


Dear Friends—Yes, yes, I shall always think of you 


The doctors gave me medicine and it 
I could not have suffered 


et across the room, 
od_ bless you always. 


I could hardl 


Gratefully yours, Mrs. L. WALLACE, McGregor, Iowa, January 8, 1898. 


ENOUCH. 


in August with Sciatic Neuralgia, and was treated by two of the best physicians of our County, but they did not 


help me any. 
cured me. 

enough for what it has done for me. 
SARAH E. WILSON, Spradling, Kentucky, January 2, 


But happy for me I saw your “5 DROPS” advertisement and sent and got a 
I was very bad, could hardly get around at all, but now I can go anywhere. 
I am very, worry _pratetat for what you have done for me. Yours truly, 

898. 
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I cannot praise “ 5 DROPS” 


As a positive cure for Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyepepels, Backache, Asthma, Hay Fever, 
c 


Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neuralg 


eadaches, Heart Weakness, Tooth- 


ache, Earache, Croup, Swelling, La Grippe, Malaria, Creeping Numbness, etc., etc., 


“5 DROPS” has never been equaled. 


66 5 DROPS ” taken but once a day is adose of this great remedy and to enable all sufferers to make a trial 
of its wonderful curative properties, we will send out for thirty days more, 100,000 sample bottles, 


25c each, prepaid by mail. 


Even a sample bottle will convince you of its merit. Best and cheapest medicine on earth. 


Large bottles (300 doses), $1.00; for 30 days, 3 bottles for $2.50. Not sold by druggists, only by us and our agents. 


Agents wanted in new territory. 


Write us to-day. 
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SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PLANTER 


That will 
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all commercial 
fertilizers, 
wet or dry, 


A i Witha 
= ”~S)srW§ CERTAINTY. 


Enfield, N. H., Sept. 28, 1897. 


I, Horace B. Stanley of Enfield, Grafton County, N. H., as proprietor 
of the ECLIPSE CORN PLANTER, recently made by the Eclipse Corn Planter 
Company of this town, have this day conveyed all of the Patents, Patterns and 
Good Will of said Corn Planter Company to 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL COMPANY, 


OF 


CHICOPEE FALLS, 


MASS. 
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mailed free. 
Mention this paper. 


Illus. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


For all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels 
the soil in one operation. 

Cast steel and wrought iron—practically indestructible, 
Cheapest riding harrow on earth, $8.00 and up. 

To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 

N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f’r., }Sna's 
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before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
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Discontinuances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
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The American [Maize Propaganda. 





As we go to press, representatives of agri- 
culture and other interests are gathering at 
the Great Northern hotel in the city of 
Chicago to attend the corn conference called 
by American Agriculturist, to consider what 
action can be taken to foster the international 
effort to increase the use of corn proposed by 
this journal. 

This effort involves such gigantic possibili- 
ties as to at first almost stagger the mind. 
But the American people have unquestionably 
grasped the essential idea—increased use of 
corn at home and abroad, thus developing a 
larger demand which will in time advance 
prices, or at least make a market for the 
enormous production which gives the United 
States a monopoly of the world’s market for 
maize. 

How to work out this idea in a_ practical 
way is the prime object of the conference this 
week. 

I. 

So vast a proposition cannot be fully consid- 
ered or organized “at oue conference. After 
abundangé discussion of the whole matter, it is 
quite likely that the first step will be the 
choice by the conference of a strong comnmit- 
tee on organization, with power to perfect a 
vlan, take out articles of incorporation, and 
to do whatever seems wisest and most feasi- 
ble to develop the ideas outlined by the con- 
ference. The workin hand really involves 
two main ideas: 

First—A propaganda to create general inter- 
est at home and abroad in the wider use of 
corn. An informal association or organized 
society of all interested may be the simplest 
way of educating public sentiment in this di- 
rection. 

Second—To earry on the actual work and 
business that should grow out of this public 
demand for a determined and long-cuntinued 
effort to increase the use of corn in America 
and foreign countries, a powerful corporation 





EDITORIAL 


will be needed, provided with sufficient men 
and money to conduct the enterprise on a 
scale and with an ability and persistence 
worthy of the cause. 

In brief, the second 
ests a businesslike means of 
making effective what would 
disurganized public opinion. The first thing, 
then, is to create sentiment favorable to the 
object sought. The second object is to make 
that sentiment effective. Talk alone will not 
accomplish much. 


proposition sug- 
uniting and 
otherwise be 


bo] 


Il, 


The best success wi!l follow if the propagan- 
da is content with a modest or even humble 
beginning. 
a work that should continue for at least ten 
years. While the ultimate object is ceaseless 
and irresistible co-operation toward capturing 
the world’s market for maize and all corn 
products, including such indirect products 
as meats, butter, cheese, poultry, etc, the 
primary object is to so start the campaign 
that it will gather strength with age. 

Avoid the mistake of attempting too much 
at the start. Let us begin what shall be an 
enduring work. The American people, we of 
the west especially, are prone to make bril- 
liant plans, but often fail to provide the suh- 
stance with which to carry them out. 

Ill. 

The first public attempt, therefure, should 
be a corn show at the Omaha exposition this 
fall. It should be as large and varied as the 
resources at cormmand wiil permit. This 
show can easily be made an effective adver- 


tisement of the marvelous possibilities of the 
corn plant, including cooking schools, ma- 


chinery, etc, as outlined in previous issues of 
American Agriculturist, especially in our 
original anuouncement of Nov 27 last. 

Congress should appropriate a reasonable 
sum for this purpose and the various states 
will doubtless vie with each other in making 
effective displays. All this involves impor- 
tant details, including the relation of the fed- 
eral government and the United States de- 
partment of agriculture to the enterprise. 

Iv. 

The experience that will be gained from 
this effort at Omaha will be invaluable for a 
larger aud more comprehensive work along 
similar lines at the Pan-American exposition 
at Buffalo during 18959. Next winter most of 
the legislatures will bein session and they 
will donbtless be willing to join congress in 
adequate provision for the corn show at Buf- 
falo and for this enterprise at the Paris expo- 
sition of 1900. Here is where the grandest 
effort of all shouid culminate. 

But the results at Paris should bé followed 
up, either through the proposed corporation 
or through the United States department of 
agriculture, by an active propaganda through- 
out Europe and the Orient. We place quite as 
much stress on the Oriental market for Amer- 
ican maize as the European. It wiil be a 
matter of slow growth, even with an enter- 
prising propaganda, but it is well worth the 
effort, for a new outlet via the Pacific coast 
ports for our surplus corn would benefit prices 
to American farmers quite as much as a larg- 
er European demand. Favorable overland 
freight rates and ocean: transportation will 
probably bring the Oriental market within 
aS easy reach asthe European by the time, 
five or ten years hence, that this propaganda 
has opened up a new market in India, China 
and Japan. The underfed. millions of the 
Orient will hke American maize as soon as 
they learn what itis to enjoy full stomachs 
of it. 

Vv. 

Our farmers and business 
also be organized to protect themselves 
against unjust discriminations in foreign 
markets against meats and other corn prod- 
ucts. Diplomacy will accomplish much more 
when backed up by an organized public sen- 
timent that will compel the national admin- 
istration to act promptly and vigorously. We 
believe that if the narties in interest had been 
thus organized, many of the persistent dis- 
criminations against American pork, lard, 
meats, cattle, ete, by Euruvpean countries 
would have long since been overcome, in- 


interests must 


A suvlid foundation is needed for - 





stead of being added to by the recent German 
edict against American fruits. 

The fact that the Japanese government has 
appropriated $400,000 to push the sale of its 
tea in the American market is but one of the 
numerous signs indicative of the competition 
of the future. 

Viewed from every stardpoint, an organi- 
zation of all interested in the corn plant, both 
directly and indirectly, cannot fail to prove 
of large usefulness, if liberally supported, 
properiy managed and faithfully conducted. 

American Agriculturist feels that itis doing 
its full duty in originating this proposition, 
and bringing together in conference represent- 
atives of the various parties in interest. We 
shail now co-operate heartily with our cun- 
temporvaries of the agricultural press and with 
all other interests in promoting an enterprise 
which is pregnant with such magnificent pos- 
3ibilities to American agriculture. 


Now for Action. 








A ciisis has been reached in the work of or- 
ganizing the producers who furnish Greater 
New York with milk. Hence American <Ag- 
riculturist comes to the rescue in the nick of 
time. We are trying to do our full duty by the 
farmers in this crisis, and they have only to 
do their part to win. 

If the program we have outlined in this is- 
sue is promptly carried out, it will eventually 
put thousands of dollars into the pockets of 
tne milk producers and indirectly will be 
worth millions to the dairy interests of the 
whole country. No apology is needed, there- 
fore, for the space occupied by this effort in 
the present issue. 

It farmers fail to come up to the scratch, 
their lack of action will cost them the loss of 
mauy thousands of dollars. But they will 
‘‘line up.’? There is no doubt about that. 
They are thoroughly aroused. They mean 
business. 

Under these circumstances, there is no such 
word as fail. The effort required is compara- 
tively slight. All that is needed is for each 
individual producer to ‘‘get a move on’’ and 
complete the organization of a strong lozal 
section in his own vicinity by next Saturday, 
Feb 26. 

imine 

The forestry reservation in the Adirondacks, 
in connection with a school of forestry at 
Cornell university, is a wise project. The 
money required is not much and the legisla- 
ture should by all means indorse the idea. 


ohana 

That another era of unwise expansion of the 
fruit and vegetable packing industry is at 
hand is foreshadowed by conclusive testimo- 
ny. Farmers, communities and investors 
seem to have lost sight, in a measure, of the 
reckless manner in which new canneries were 
established a few years ago. These too often 
resulted in great loss to all concerned except 
the promoters and consumers. Our special 
report on another page, relating to the out- 
look for the coming season, indicates the con- 
servative spirit of operators who are in a po- 
sition to know the ins and outs of the busi- 
ness. The subject of a local canning estab- 
lishment is always a fascinating one. It sug- 
gests a ready cash market for the farmers’ 
produce and also stimulates the industries of 
the country town. But in fact the canning 
business was greatly overdone afew years ago 
and while there is now a show of recovery it 
is an easy matter to overstock the market. 
This reacts unfavorably upon prodneers, and 
particularly so upon those holding stock in co- 
operative canneries. Look out for the shrewd 
promoter anxious to erect and equip a can- 
ning plant ata price double what it should 
cost, and irrespective of general conditions, 
which may or may not be favorable. 





Our Year Book and Almanac. 


Our Year Book and Almanac for 1898 is now 
being mailed at the rate of five thousand cop- 
ies per day, in the order that the subscrip- 
tious have been received, so that we can con- 
fidently hope to have all orders received to 
date mailed within two weeks 















Milk Producers Organizing Permanently. 





[From Page 209.] 
association will meet at Broadway Central 
hotel March 11 at 10 a m, to finally complete 
the permanent organization and elect the 
permanent officers of the Five States Milk 
Producers’ association. 

This much done by March 11, the 
nent officers can then speedily wo1k 
many details that will be presented by the 
task of solidifying and arranging the local 
sections and route unions, as well as the reg- 
ular duties of the central association. By 
next fall these permanent officers will have so 
perfected the work that the Five States Milk 
Producers’ association will be able to deal 
with the New York city milk trust on equal 
terms and along lines that will be of mutual 
advantage. 


Experience with Potato Scab. 
F. P. STUMP, NEW YORK. 

A correspondent ina recent issue of the 
American Agriculturist asserts in regard to 
potato scab that ‘‘Planting strictly sound 
seed on new ground and avoiding manure 
from stock fed. on scabby potatoes is a sure 
preventive.’’ He also states that ‘‘Treating 
the seed with corrosive sublimate is an effec- 
tive remedy.’’ In practice, I have found both 
of these statements at fault and not strictly 
true In 1895, I planted seed,thoroughly treat- 
ed with corrosive sublimate on new, unma- 
nured ground and dug potatoes literally cov- 
ered with scab. I made some other exper- 
iments with the corrosive sublimate treatment 
and found that, while two hours’ soaking in 
a 2-oz to 13-gal of water solution is the max- 
imum of strength and time for the treatment 
as recommended by our experiment stations, 
soaking 14 hours ina slightly stronger solution 
did not in the least reduce the vitality of the 
potato buds. 

On unmanured corn stubble untreated seed 
gave 60 % of the crop unmerchantable on ac- 
count of scab,and treated seed gave scarcely 14 
% unmarketable from this cause. The yield 
from the treated seed was somew hat larger than 
from the untreated. This gave very large re- 
turn fortime and money cost of the treat- 
ment, although not effective in the absolute 
sense, but only relatively so. 

Just previous to this time, during the spring 
of 1895, the horticulturist of our state exper- 
iment station had, throngh the press, in an 
unofficial but signed article, recommended 
muck-grown potatoes for seed as being ‘‘free 
from scab.’’ I happened to have to buy seed 
that spring and also happened to buy muck- 
grown seed of a neighbor, who believed his 
potatoes free from scab. But when the pota- 
toes were brought from the cellar to the light, 
an abundance of scab was discoverable on 
therm. Aj] this, and much more in my potato 
scab experience, leads me to believe that ail of 
us do not know as much about this trouble 
as we sometimes think. While I shall con- 
tinue to give my seed the best possible treat- 
ment to kill the scab fungus, and continue to 
boil all potato parings before feeding them, I 
shall want some additional evidence of its ab- 
solute effectiveness before warranting my crop 
as free from scab. 


perma- 
out the 
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About Oats.—At the Indiana station ua vari- 
ety of oats named Mortgage Lifter produced 
the heaviest yield of grain in 1897, the crop 
weighing 38% lbs to the measured bushel. Win- 
ter oats did not prove successful. Horse ma- 
nure was a better fertilizer for this crop than 
a mixture of boneblack and sulphate of am- 
monia and muriate of potash. 





Barnyard Manure Increases Corn Smut— 
Fresh manure, which is a favorable breeding 
place for corn smut‘ should not be applied to 
corn land, especially on damp soils. By prop- 
er care in this respect and burning as much as 
possible of the smut in the field, the disease 
can probably be kept within limits in which 
not more than 2 per cent damage will be 
done, The expense of doing anything more 
would be greater than the saving and is con- 
sidered impracticable. 
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The H-O COMPANY, New York City 
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And full line of 
Potato Machinery 


The line embraces Potato Cutters, 


a potato crop to the minimum. 


The use oi this line of machinery brings the cost of producing 
Send for FREE 
catalogue. Herein are embodied the secrets of Potato Success. 


‘o.014 WIE 


Are Without an Equal. 


Weeders, Two and Four Row Sprayers, Potato Diggers and Sorters. 
Every Machine the Best that Long Experience, 
Mechanical Skill and Good Material can Make. 





Aspinwall Mfg. Go. 
60 Sabin St. Jackson, Mich. 
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/ f consid ler—if you can keep the wet out 
«° of your rifle it will not rustnorfreeze. Only 


arlin Repeaters 


have Solid Tops, shedding water likea 
duck’s back. Our 197-page book (just out) 
tells all about them. Up-to-date infor- 
mation about powders,black and smoke- 
less; proper sizes, quantities, how to 
load; hundreds of bullets, lead, alloyed, 
jacketed, soft-nosed, mushroom, etce.; 
trajectories, velocities, penetrations. All 
calibres 22 to 45; how to care for arms and 
1,000 other things, including many trade 
secrets never before given to the public. 
¥_ Free vf you will send stamps for postage to 
The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Ct. 
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No.3 “PRIZE” FEED MILL 


OVER 30,000 IN USE. 
All Iron and Steel. Automatic 
Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 

justable Feed Slide. —— 


Grinds as fine or coarse as . 
desired. Will run by any fe 
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APPLETON MFG. CO., 4 Fargo 8t., BATAVIA, ILIA. 
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Fertilizers and How to Use Them. 
JOHN H. GEORGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 





My experience with fertilizers began ona 
way-back farm in the old Granite state after 
the close of the war, when I would take a 
hogshead and partly fill it with old bones, 
adding ashes which were made in an old-fash- 
ioned fireplace and emptying the cha:nber lye 
on the mass from time to time. .At the end 
of six months the mass was emptied upon a 
couple of loads of muck and the whole made 

‘half a cord of grand good fertilizer for corn. 

But after experimenting from that time to 
the present with all the different processes 
of home mixing chemicals, I have finally set- 
tled down to the first-class fertilizers as 
bought in open market. 

By the way, never buy a cheap fertilizer be- 
cause it is cheap. It is like buying any other 
article; the best is cheapest in the long run. 
I have iny preference as to the brand used, 
but almost any of the first-class goods, like 
the Stockbridge, Mapes, Bradley and others 
furnish an article to be relied upon to con- 
tain just what the cards of analyses say 
they do. 

Do fertilizers pay the average farmer? Yes 
and no. My experience has taught me that it 
does not pay to use fertilizers in homeopathic 
doses, but that they do pay and a big profit, 
too, if used properly and in liberal quanti- 
ites. How much? That depenas upon what 
you are going to raise. Use it as you have 
been in the habit of using manure. I am try- 
ing to talk to farmers that farm for what 
money they can make, and such never scant 
the quantity. Use more, of course, for pota- 
toes and corn than for beans, more for onions 
and beets tban for potatoes and corn, more 
for cabbage and asparagus than for onions 
and beets. Everything raised on the farm 
can be profitably grown, as I have demon- 
strated to my own satisfaction, on fertilizers. 
My experience has taught me that for beans, 
400 lbs per acre is sufficient; for potatoes not 
less than half a ton and a ton will pay better. 
Use from 15 to 25 hundred for onions, and all 
you can spare for cabbages and other rank 
feeding vegetables. 

It makes a heap of difference how the ferti- 
lizer is given to the plant. I have seen farm- 
ers with a pail of fertilizer in one hand and a 
tablespoon in the other, exercising the great- 
est care to drop that spoonful all together in 
one spot and I at once said to myself that 
man does not take an agricultural paper. 
What can he expect from such work? 

The best way to apply the quantities I have 
advised is broadcast, but every one who has 
had any experience in sowing »%y hand 
knows what a very disagreeable job it is. 
Thanks to inventive genius, there are now on 
the market machines which do the work ina 
first-class manner and much better than can 
possibly be done by hand. I bave used such 

When fertilizer is applied in the dril), more 
or less of the seed comes in contact with the 
fertilizer, and it is almost invariably the case 
that the plant is killed orinjured by such con- 
tact. A good fertilizer seems to be too strong 
for the tiny rootlets which first start from 
the seed when they touch it in any quantity. 
Where potatoes or corn have heen planted 
with a machine you seldom get a_ perfect 
stand, and if you will take the pains to care- 
fully dig around the seed you will see where 
it has started properly, but the small rootlets 
have touched the fertilizer and it killed them. 

Last year [ applied broadcast a ton of fer- 
tilizer per acre to my potatoes and plowed it 
in. I never had so fine a stand and I never 
had potatoes grow so fast. Had the blight 
let them alone I counted on getting one of 
the largest yields Lever had,as the vines com- 
pletely covered the ground the last of July. 
What potatoes I did get were of the finest 
quality. 

a 

The Nitrates and Potash in stable manure 
easily leach away, if rained upon. Most of the 
nitrogen in stable mauure is contained in the 
urine. Yet not one farmer in ten makes 
proper effurts to preserve the liquid manure. 
Hundreds of farmers buy fertilizers when if 
they took proper care of the solid and liquid 
excrement, and fed their stock more liberaily 
with conceutrated feeds, it would save on 


their fertilizer bills and also add to their 
protits. Absorbents in the stable and barn- 
yard should be freely used. At Cornell, all 
the liquid from the stables rnns into the cov- 
ered barnyard where absorbents suck it up 
and hola it. The result is that now, after 
some years of this saving all the liquid or 
nitrogenous part of the wanure and applying 
it to the land, the soil contains almost too 
much nitrogen. Consequently Prof Roberts 
never buys nitrogen or ammoniates for this 
farm, but if he wants fertilizers, gets only the 
comparatively cheap phosphates and potash. 





Lime and Potash—The liberal use of potash 
salts, especially in the form of muriate, when 
continued for several years, has the effect of 
causing the lime in the soil to become more 
soluble and to leach away in the drainage 
water. Goessmann therefore advises an appli- 
cation of lime at least every other year in 
connection with wmuriate of potash. It is 
safer to use this fertilizer on a deep soil with 
a permeable subsoil than upon @ shallow soil 
with compact subsoil, since in the latter case 
harmful chlorides are likely to accumulate 
near the surface, to the injury of the roots of 
the plants, especially such crops as tobacco, 
potatoes, onions and lettuce. 





Effects of Lime on Soils—When applied to 
stiff clay svils they become more friable, eas- 
ier of tillage and better capable of supplying 
water to plants as needed. Strange as it may 
seem, when applied to loose sandy soils it 
renders them more compact and consequently 
more capable of retaining water or fertilizing 
material. Theapplication of large amounts of 
lime at any one time is not advisable. 





Winter Feed for Fowls. 
A. L. PERKINS, MAINE. 





Beginning with any one morning I boil 8 
qts of small potatoes and turnips and when 
well cooked I pour them into atub with the 
water in which they were boiled. Three 
quarts of corn meal is added and enough bran 
to make a stiff dough,when all is weil mashed 
together and then fed. For the second morn- 
ing I soak a peck of clover leaves which have 
been collected from the barn floor, over 
night. Tothese I add 4qts corn meal, 1 qt 
flour, 3 qts bran and a small handful of salt. 
The mixture is scalded and fed. The third 


morning mix 3 qts beef scraps, 4 qts wheat 
bran and 4 qts wheat middlings. Scald, mix 
and feed. After this I repeat. At noon I 


feed 4 qts of oats scattered in the chaff which 
covers half the floor of each house. Shells and 
grit are also thrown into the straw. At night 
I give 6 qts corn, 3 qts barley and 3 qts wheat. 
The above is the quantity I feed 182 hens 
and 5 roosters. Their water is warmed and 
milk is kept by the fow!s all thetime. ‘Twice 
a week they get a few raw turnips cut in two. 
I nave been well repaid for my work. 
<sxnccinsetllliitahneante 

Peas and Oats for Fodder.—I have known i} 
acres of peas and oats sown tcgether to pro- 
duce food for 32 head of dairy cattle, old and 
young, and four horses for six weeks. Of 
course they had some grass at the same time 
but the peas and oats formed the greater part 
of the ration. The peas and oats had been 
sown in proportions of 14 bu of peas to 1? of 
oats per acre. The peas were plowed in to the 
depth of about two inches and the oats sown 
broadcast a few days later and covered with 
the harrow. The proportion of peas used for 
seed should increase if the land used is rich, 
but if poor the quantity of oats should be in- 
creased. Farmers must ascertain for tbem- 
selves the most suitable proportions of seed.— 
| Lewis O’ Follow. 


Full Blooded and Thoroughbred.—S. H. B.: 
These terms are often used intercbangeably to 
designate a pure-bred animal. In the strict 
sense of the terms, and the one in which it 
is advisable to use them, thoroughbred should 
reter only to running horses or that class 
which descends from the old Arab stock. Full 
blooded should refer to any pure-bred, record- 
ed animal of any of the different breeds of 
live stock. 





Kaffir and Jerusalem Corn did not mature 
in South Dakota the past season and in this 
respect were inferior to Indian corn. 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


New York’s Great Poultry Show. 





Never in America has a finer collection of 
specimens been gathered under one roof than 
at the February New York poultry show. 
Brahmas, 80 birds, were a magnificent class, 
which made the judge’s task a very hard one. 
Cochins and Langshans, which complete the 
Asiatic class, were likewise large and good 
classes. The American class, whichis justly 
called the all-purpose class, and containing 
Silver, Golden, Black, White and Buff Wyan- 
dots and Barred White and Buff Piymouth 
Rocks, was well represented. The principal 
class of the exhibition was the Mediterranean, 
which includes Black Spanish, Minoreas, An- 
dalusians, Anconas and Leghorns; and of these 
the Black Minorcas were the banner bearers, 
both as regards numbers and quality. Polish, 
Hamburgs, Dorkings, Houdans, La Fleche 
were in evidence. 

A feature of the exbibition was the pet stock 
department which bronght the public to the 
realization that feathers were not the only at- 
traction. The rabbits of many varieties, 
Guinea pigs of various hues and styles, rats 
white and finely marked, mice of undreamed 
of solid colors. These latter attracted general 
attention, and the number of sales made at 
prices ranging from $1 to 12 was astonishing, 
something like $300 being invested by am- 
ateurs. In the department of appliances was 
to be found everything imaginable to facili- 
tate the rearing and keeping of poultry and 
pet stock. It was one of the most complete 
exhibits of the kind ever noted and well 
worthy of America’s leading show. Farmers 
would benefit themselves greatly by studying 
the appliances calculated to facilitate their 
work and reducing the manual labor; this is 
just as important as in farm machinery,dairy 
appliances and implements. 

sonnt dallas win 
NEW YORK. 


A Successful Institute. 





The eleventh farmers’ institute was held in 
Batavia, Feb 7 and 8. Genesee Co was one of 
the five counties in the state first favored with 
institutes. That interest in these meetings 
has grown is plainly seen by the increased 
attendance and interest. The large court 
room does not now have sufficient seating ca- 
pacity. The usual address of welcome and 
a reply by the conductor, J. E. Rice, were 
the opening exercises and were followed by 
an address on Care of old orchards, by ex- 
United States Pomologist H. E. Van Deman. 
The professor believes in a thorough surface 
cultivation and the confining of the orchard 
to oue crop, the fruit. On opening the after- 
noon session Conductor Rice said as he found 
a box full of questions, ‘‘ We that go from in- 
stitute to institute have learned to gauge the 
interest by the question box. It’s our ther- 
mometer.’’ John G. Farge, a Batavia farmer, 
who is much interesed in science, read a pa- 
per on Glacial drift and glacial lakes. It was 
a careful study of local geology. The last 
speaker of the afternoon was the well-known 
veterinarian, Dr Smead of Logan. He spoke 
on Diseases of domestic animals. He said 
that four-fifths of the ailments of animals are 
due to starvation. He said that this is the re- 
sult of poorly balanced rations, timothy hay 
alone for horses, corn for hogs and the straw 
stack for apimals turned outin the yard to 
rough it during the winter because they were 
not at actual work, or not in milk. Probably 
nothing said the tirst day gave the farmers 
more to think about than, this plain talk on 
balanced ration. In the evening Prof Gard- 
ner N. Fuller, superintendent of the state 
school for the blind, gave a lecture on Three 
months in Norway and Sweden. Conductor 
J. E. Rice closed by a talk entitled Pin 
feathers. s 

On the second day Dr Smead gave an ad- 
dress on Common sense in feeding and caring 
for sueep. He said, The breeding ewe more 
than any other needs exercise. A sheep’s 
weak points are the head and lungs. The 
feeder must closely study the conditions that 
surround him. Sheep crave a wider variety 
of food than any other of the domestic ani- 
mals and some succulent food is highly desir- 
able for ewes. Don’t pay a fancy. price for 
some concentrated food or so-called condi- 
tion powder. Better get 5 lbs gentian, 100 
lbs 01] meal and mix with wheat bran to help 
the ration. Scab has gained a considerable 
foothold in the county, so when the doctor 
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Kidneys and Bladder 


AND URIC ACID OR RHEUMATIC CONDITIONS. 


THE WONDERFUL KAVA-KAVA SHRUB. 


A Free Gift to Every Reader. 


A great physician once declared that Nature has provided in the field 
of Botany a sure Remedy for every disease, if man had the ability to dis- 
coverit, As disease is the disturbance of some natural function of the 
body, so Nature provides a remedy for such dis- 
turbance and thuscuresthe disease. Thisseems 
specially true of the late discovery of the Kava- 

ava Shrub, or as botanists cal! it, the Piper 
Methysticum, found on the Gemges river, East 
India. This wonderful shrub has a peculiar and 
most beneficent effect upon the human Kidneys 
in conditions of disease. The Kidneys, as is Well 
known, separate from the blood and cast out 
through the Urine, certain poisonous matter, 
such as Uric Acid, Urates, etc., which if retained 
in the system cause Bright’s Disease, Rheuma- 

5 tism, Gout, and other maladies of the Bladder 
TuHeKava-Kava Survusand Urinary Organs. The Kava-Kava Shrub 

(Piper Methysticum.) heals the disordered Kidneys, restores them to 
their natural functions, and eradicates from the Blood the poisons 
which cause disease in the system. The discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, like the discovery of quinine by early Christian missionaries in 
Peru, was first made by observing the use of the shrub by the natives. 
Dr. Archibald Hodgson, the — English authority on these diseases, 
describes the sufferings of both Hindoos and white missionaries and sol- 
diers on these low, marshy swamps and jungles on the Ganges. He says: 

“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon decaying vegetation 
render these low grounds on the Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle 
fevers and miasma assail the system. * * * The Blood becomes deranged 
and the Urine thick and dark-colored. * * * Life hangs in the balance. 
Then when all modern medical science fails, safety is found in the prompt use 
of Kava-Kava.- A decoction of this wonderful botanical growth relieves the 
Kidneys, the Urinc becomes clearer, the fever abates, and recovery setsin,” etc. 

Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases of the Kidneys are 
the most fatal and dangerous, and hence the discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub—Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for Diseases of the Kidneys—is 
welcomed by suffering humanity, and its medical compound Alkavis 
universally endorsed by the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe. 

The well-known American physician, Dr. J. M. 8. Thomas, reports 
that Alkavis promptly and effectively cured four well marked cases of 
Brizht’s Disease among his patients, and writes: 

“T have fully tested the value of the Kava-Kava Shrub in Kidney, 
Bladder and Urinary disorders, as well as in Rheumatism and Drop- 
sical Effusions, with the most remarkable and satisfactory success.’’ 

In the short time that Alkavis, the Kava-Kava shrub compound, 
has been before the American public, its cures of various forms of 
Kidney and Bladder diseases, Rheumatic and Gouty Disorders, have 
been numbered by the thousands. Alkavis has not been exten- 
sively advertised, through newspapers or otherwise, but has made 
its way entirely on its merits, and through the fact that every suf- 
ferer can make free trial of its wonderful curative powers, and judge 
of its value from personal experience. The records of its extraordi- 
nary cures are numbered by hundredsin every part of the country, the 
following being butafewof themany similar letters daily received. 

tev. W. B. Moore, D.D., of Washington, D. C., Editor of the “Relig- 
ious World,’? writes of the wonderful effects of Alkavis. He says: 

‘‘Forseveral years I wasasufferer from Kidney troubles, and could obtain no 
relief from physicians. J used various Kidney remedies but with no success. 





I had given up all hopes of ever recovering my health, until hearing of the 
marvellous cures effected by your Alkavis decided to try same. After the first 
use thereof I began to experience relief, and following _ the treatment was 
permanently cured. I cheerfully recommend your excellent Alkavis to per- 
sons afflict_d with Kidney and Rheumatic disorders as the best remedy known. 

The venerable Mr. Jos. W. Whitten, of Wolfboro, New Hampshire, at 
the age of eighty-five, gratefully writes of his . 
cure of Dropsy, swelling of the feet, and Kid- 
ney and Bladder diseases by Alkavis. Hon. 
R. C. Wood, a prominent attorney of Lowell, 
Indiana, was cured of Chronic Rheumatism, 
Kidney and Bladder Disease of ten years’ stand 
ing byAlkavis. Mr. Wood describes himself as 
being in constant misery, often compelled to 
rise ten times during the night on account of 
weakness of the bladder. He was treated by 
the home physicians without the least benefit, 
and completely cured in a few weeks byAlkavis. 

Mr. J. N. Hood. of Midway, Delaware, was 
completely cured of Rheumatism, Kidney and 
Bladder Disease by this wonderful Remedy, and 
now at seventy-eight, is enjoying perfect health. ¢ 

The following letter from the well-known & sai 
minister, Rey. A.C. Darling, of North Constan- _ Mr. Jos. W. Whitten, 
tia, Oswego County, New York, was written Wolfboro, New Hampshire. 
after ashe says himself, he had lost confidence in man and medicine, 
had no sleep or rest, and took Alkavis as a last resort. 

Gentlemen:—I have been troubled with kidney and kindred diseases for six- 
teen years and tried all Icould get without relief. Twoanda half years ago I 
was taken with asevere attack of La Grippe which turned to pneumonia. At 
that time my Liver, Kidneys, Heart and Urinary Organs, all combined in 
what to me seemed theirlast attack. My confidence in man and mediciue had 
gone. My hope had vanished and all that was left to nie wasa dreary life and 
certain death. At last I heard of Alkavis and as a last resort I commenced tak- 
ingit. Inashort time, to my astonishment, I could sleep all night assoundly 
as a baby, which I had not done in sixteen years before. What I know it 
has done for me, I firmly believe it will do for all who will give Alkavis 
a fair trial. I most gladly recommend Alkavis to all. 

Sincerely yours, (REV.) A. C. DARLING.” 

Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, writes that she had tried six 
doctors in vain, that she was about to give up in despair, when she found 
Alkavis, and was promptly cured of Kidney disease, and restored to health. 
Mrs. Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Mary A. Layman, of Neel, West Va., 
twenty years a sufferer; Mrs. Sarah Vunk, FEdin- > 
boro, Pa.; Mrs. L. E. Copeland, Elk River, Minn.; 
and many other ladies join in testifying to the 
wonderful curative powers of Alkavis, in various 
forms of Kidney and allied diseases and in other 
disorders peculiar to wamanhood. 

The Church Kidney Cure Company, of No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City, so far the 
only importers, are so anxious to prove the 
wonderful curative power of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, that they willsend a Large Case by mail 
free to Every Reader of THE AMERICAN AGRI- off 
CULTURIST who is a Sufferer from any form of asi) z 
Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s Disease, . ' 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Female Complaints and "® James Young, Kent, 0. 
Irregularities or other affliction due to improper action of the Kidneys or 
Urinary Organs. All readers who are sufferers can send their names and 


address to the company and they will promptly receive 
the Large Case by mail free. To prove its wonderful RE e 












curative powers it is sent to you entirely free. 




















touched the subject many breeders were very 
attentive. ‘°* would have these western 
lambs dipped at the stock yards and again on 
their arrival at the farm. Then watch ciosely 
and if one is seen pulling its wool catch it, 
shear the spot and apply the dip, rubbing it 
in with a brush. The seab is not hard to kill 
if it can be gotten at, but it is frequently 
found under tie scarf skin. Recent experi- 
ments have demonstrated that the scab can 
endure and multiply in sandy soil where 
scabby sheep have been and clean sheep may 
contract it by lying where it is. This state 
has no law prohibiting the shipping in of 
scabby sheep.’”’ 

Prof Van Deman gave a talk on Ornamental 
horticulture for farmers. He said that im- 
proving the grounds will increase the value 
of the farm. The afternoon session was 
largely devoted to questions which were of a 
wide variety and great interest. 





Carmel, Putnam Co, Feb 14—The tax rate in 
this town is 91c on each $100 of assessed valua- 
tion. Charles Smith has again leased the 
Jeraid Brown farm. ©. W. Tilford stays on 
the Springsteel farm another year and Charles 
E. Barnum moves onto the Leon Hotchkiss 
farm April 1. Oxen are scarce and high. The 
Baldwin Piace milk factory will close in the 
spring,it is said. Nelson Austin has bought a 
farm near the Falls. 

Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, Feb 15—A 
farmers’ institute was held at Delanson Feb 4 
and 5 with a large attendance. The proceed- 
ings were very interesting. It was conducted 
by A. R. Eastman, assisted by Messrs Mc- 
Laury, Cavanaugh, Converse and Van Slyke. 
The gentlemen are all well qualified for the 
work in hand. The feeding and care of cows 


and the dairy were the most prominent sub- 
Moving time is approaching, when 
homes. 


jects. 


many will change Some will leave 
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their farms on which they had invested their 
savings for years. 


Florida, Feb 14—J. G. De Graif of Amster- 
dam has bought rye and rye straw in this vi- 
cinity, paying 45c per bu for grain and $5 for 
straw. The hay marketis-very dull. A few 
are shipping to New York anda few sell to 
buyers here. Farmers will have to do some- 
thing besides raising hay to make a living. 
T. E. Barlow has leased the Custer farm for 
three years. There are about the usual num- 
ber of auctions. A farmers’ institute will be 
held here 1n the near future. The Minaville 
cheese factory association will make cheese 
the coming year. 

Jewett, Feb 16—Stock is wintering 
and the bob veal business is booming. Very 
httle lumbering this winter, as there is no 
market. Potatoes are bringing from 75c to $1 
per bu. Eggs l4c, butter 16 to 18c. Cows are 
not as high as they were last fall. 


Fort Ann, Washington Co, Feb 16—Roads 
are in poor condition. The ice harvest is 
nearly over, with quality of crop not as good 
as in sume -years. Produce is going to mar- 
ket very slowly. JTiay is very cheap. Pota- 
toes are not plentiful. Apples were cleaned 
out last fali. Farmers are feeling poor this 
winter. The farmers’ institute at Hartford, 
Feb 9, was better than last year. It was con- 
ducted by A. R. Eastman of Waterville. J. 
S. Woodward of Lockport, in response to the 
opening address, took for subject The earth, 
the plant, the animal. It was very interest- 
ing. F. A. Converse of Woodville then gave 
atalk on The food and care of the dairy 
cow. Mr Woodward gave a talk on Fruit grow- 
ing; Mrs James Henry Brayton read a paper 
on Farm life, its possibilities; Mr Eastman 
closed with Observations of an American 
farmer. Fort Ann will ask the voters at the 


well 


next town meeting for an appropriation fora 
town halt. Application has been made to F. 
E. Dawley, director of farmers’ institutes at 
Albany, for an institute to be held in Fort 
Ann next year. Patrick Sullivan is negotiat- 
ing for the Brayton farm. Volney Richmond 
is to have an auction. He isto go to Klon- 
dike. 

Medway, Greene Co, Feb 16—Recent warm 
weather put a stop to the ice harvest along 
the Hudson. Sleighing is poor on the main 
roads, but many of the cross roads are still 
blocked with snow. Thereis some changing 
among farm tenants and more farms to let 
than usual. Considerable hay and straw was 
hauled to market on the last snow, but much 
of it too puvor to pay the cost of freight und 
hauling. 

Perth, Fulton Co, Feb 14—Taxes are low- 
er this year, but it takes more hay to meet 
them this year than last. William McQueen 
disposed of a three-year-old bull that dressed 
800 lbs. The seed distribution is a hum- 
bug; give us good roads and free delivery. 

Perue Clinton Co, Feb 14—A. Mason & Sons 
are buying a large stock of logs at their n ills. 
The lumber will be used in their own  busi- 
ness. They are building contractors,operating 
in Peru, Plattsburg and other towns in the 
county. There isa large qnantity of hay in 
town, but owing to the low price much of it 
will be kept until next year. It is expected 
that two butter factories will be started this 
spring, one in the 6ast and the other in the 
west part of the town. These, with the two 
cheese factories now in operation, will give 
farmers a first-class market for all the milk 
they can produce. Many are increasing their 
stock of cows in anticipation of u better mar- 
ket. Potatoes are moving off slowly at from 
68 to 72c per bu. The stock is fine this season, 
but the yield was not as large as usual. 
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Afton, Chenango Co, Feb 15—Neve1 before 
have meadows been so far through the winter 
in such good shape as this year. Cows have 
been very high, some selling for nearly $50, 
but are now a little lower in price. Hay is 
very low, with little sale. Straw was given 
away by some lastfall. Farmers are not buy- 
ing so much grain as usual, partly because of 
the low price of milk and butter. Milk will 
not pay for grain. 

Byron, Genesee Co, Feb 14—Probably 80 % 
of the potatoes have been marketed. Farmers 
do not complain of prices received of local 
buyers, as the farmers who are posted on va- 
rious markets and know what freight rates 
and commissions amount to see that competi- 
tion has brought them prives for their potatoes 
that they would not have realized had they 
shipped them personally. The last few cars 
loaded here were at 65c. Those who bought 
feeding lambs last fall have mostly sold at 
good prices and got very satisfactory gains in 
weight. 

Glenville, Schenectady Co, Feb 14—The 
heavy snuw storms of late filled the roads 
badly. A large quantity of ice was been har- 
vested from Dawson’s pond. Many are busy 
drawing cord wood and logs. The price of 
hay and straw is so low that but f9w sales are 
made. Grain is doing a little better. Mrs Liz- 
zie Fuyot has bought 26 acres of land of Cur- 
tis Weaver and will build a house and barn 
inthe spring. S. T. Closson bought a val- 
uable horse at the Murray auction sale in 
Charlton. William <A. Ward, an esteemed 
young man,has been elected worthy master of 
the Charlton grange. 

Hoosick Co, Rensselaer Co, Feb 15—The 
creamery to be erected at Buskirk’s bridge 
has its foundation laid and carpenters are 
awaiting lumber. The potato market is open- 
ing up. Michael Curtis shipped two cars re- 
cently and has orders for more. Straw is 
coming in briskly at $5.50 per ton. Ice-houses 
are about filled and the quality is fine. 

Lawrence, St Lawrence Co, Feb 14—Farm- 
ers are busy doing winter work. Cows are in 
good demand as are also beef cattle and they 
all bring very good prices, $30 being abouta 
medium price for each. Fodder is plentiful 
and there is little demand for hay. Several 
farms have recently changed ownership in 
this vicinity, the most notable being the Fer- 
ris farm of 200 acres near Lawrenceville for 
about $3000; the R. Day farm near Nichol- 
ville, 140 acres and stock, 5000; and the J. A. 
Brush farm of 200 acres near Hopkinton, with 
stock and tools, 7000. This isin reality two 
farms, having two sets of buildings. It was 
hought by John and Daniel Harley. The 
ahove farins were sold to close estates. 

Owego, Tioga Co, Feb 15—The Mohawk 
condensed milk company is very desirous of 
establishing a branch pliant in Owego. The 
farmers in and about Owego will be required 
to guarantee the company 30,000 gts of milk a 
day. Jan 22a large number of representative 
agriculturists were in session at the court- 
house. Fully 200 were in attendance. Rep- 
resentatives of the Mohawk company bad 
previously visited Owego on a tour of in- 
spection and were most favorably impressed 
by the railrvad facilities, the water supply 
and other desirable surroundings, euaiibar 
with the high standard ot milk produced in 
Tioga county. The company claim they will 
guarantee the following prices per month for 
tive vears: Jan, 24c; Feb, 2}e; March, 2c; 
April, je; May, June and July, lic; Aug 
ize; Sept, gc; Oct, 2ke; Nov, 28c; Dec, 2he. 
The following committee was appointed to as- 
certain how many farmers will sell their milk 
to the condensery: John Fleming, Henry 
Quick, G. M. Griswold, George Ingersoll, 
Garrett Hunt. 

Penn Yan, Yates Co, Feb 14—A large amount 
of beans was marketed in Penn Yan last fall 
and this winter, with prices ranging from $1.50 
to 1.75 for red kidneys and from 1.05to 1.25 
for white kidneys. Wheat went into the win- 
ter with a good growth and seems to be do- 
ing finely. 

Rose, Wayne Co, Feb 15—Farmers are draw- 
ing wood, grain, etc. M H Shirtz has been 
canvassing in this section for American Ag- 
riculturist. He is a splendid young man and 
is meeting with good success. The farmers’ 
institutes in this county have been ably con- 
ducted and as a rule largely attended. The 
onion men are disposing of their crop at $2 
per bbl. Farmers have just received pay for 
their sweet corn at 30c per cwt. 


Rush, Monroe Co, Feb 15—A very large 


crop of cabbages was raised here: last season. 
Half of the crop is yet unsold 
3 


About 2000 







AMONG THE FARMERS 


tons were raised on the Joseph A. Stull farm 
at West Rush. Ira W. Green, the great potato 
grower of western New York, raised 10, 
bu of potatoes this season from 100 acres, 
which is only about one-half of a crop. 
Mr Green has the whole crop on hand at pres- 
ent. Mr Green as usual is feeding 1000 sheep 
for the spring market. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, Feb 15—James 
Wilson has secured his year’s’ sup- 
ply of wood and now is trimming his 
trees, cleaning his yard and barnyard, and 
fixing up things ready for spring work. 
Farmers are cutting wood. Traveling is 
very hard, neithe: sleighing nor wheeling. 
Eggs bring about 18¢e per doz. There isa brisk 
demand for potatoes at $1 per bu. and few for 
sale. Fresh cows are in strong demand at 30 
to 50 for good milkers. Cattle for fattening are 
also in demand. Aaron K. Bouton has sevy- 
eral fine yearlings and two-year-olds. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Fet 14—Lumber- 
men are busy and some fine logs are being 
hauled to Stillwater from Myers’s' farm. 
Palmer & Whitbeck are building two Jarge 
ice-houses at Bemis Hights. <A large force of 
men is employed filling the houses already 
completed. Hay is $6 to 7, straw 5, oats 34c 
per bu, rye 45c, potatoes 2 per bbl. 


Stony Brook, Warren Co, Feb 14—It is ex- 
pected that several more silos will be built in 
this town this year, as everybody concedes 
that they are just the tight thing. A great 
amount of very fineice has been cut. Log 
drawing is the order of the day here. Stock is 
wintering well. Cows are very high. Buyers 
of working uxen are numerous, but they want 
to pay only about $100 for well-matched cat- 
tle that should bring from 100 to 150. Hay is 

lentiful and very cheap, hardly worth haul- 
ing tv market, as it would net the farmers 
only about 5 per toninthe barn. Apples have 
nearly all rotted. Potatoes are scarce and 
promise to bring high prices in the spring. 
Butter is plentiful and low in price. The 
prospect is very bright for higher prices on 
sheep,lambs and wool this year and every body 
wants to buy sheep now to restock their farms 
where they have been selling off under free 
wool. 


Savona, Steuben Co, Feb 14—Farming 
proved more profitable last year than the year 
before, but still farmers have not fully revived 
from the hard times. Potaivoes have cleared 
up well, 909 % having left farmers’ hands. 
They are closing out in this locality at 70¢ per 
bu and there will not be enough to supply the 
home market this spring. Milch cows are 
worth $25, hogs from 3} to 4c per lb, butter 
20c per lb, eggs 20c per doz. 


MARYLAND, 


A Bill to Protect Horticultural Interests— 


The increase oi insect and fungons pests in 
Maryland has resulted in the framing of a 
bill which will be presented to the legislature 
providing for the establishment of a state hor- 
ticultural department empowered to employ 
any measure necessary for the eradication of 
the San Jose scale, peach yellows, pear blight 
and other injurious diseases. The professors 
of entomology, vegetable pathology and hor- 
ticulture of the state agricultural college and 
experiment station are made state officials and 
are held responsible for the suppression of 
fruit pests as provided for by the law. A care- 
ful inspection of orchards and farms will be 
made and a certificate issued where the prem- 
ises are found free from pests. The bill is 
comprehensive and if it becomesa law will 
be of great value to Maryland fruit growers. 
It carries an annual appropriation of $8000 for 
the enforcement of the law. 








NEW JERSEY. 


Pennington, Mercer Co, Feb 14—Farmers 
are still carting ice. Jolin O. Ege is at pres- 
ent filling his large house from Stony brook, 
employing about 15 teams and drivers. Mr 
Ege is largely interested in growing peaches, 
already having a large acreage set to thrifty 
trees on his two Jarge farms south of here. 
Calves are bringing 6 to 7c per Ib, milch 
cows are in great demand and worth $40 to 50 
when fresh. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Feb 15—After 


a cold snap and a drifting snow, the weather 
has again moderated. Roads are getting 
heavy. The time is fully ripe for the usual re- 
port that the peach buds are all killed, but 
somehow the returns are slow this year. The 
legislature has got down to hard work and is 
considering a bill to change the board of 
treeholders from one to each towrship toa 
board of nine, with a salary of $1000 each and 











500 extra for the director, which will increase 
the cost for ofticers’ fees about 4000in Hunter- 
don county. There is considerable sickness 


among the farmers just now and the doctors 
are busy. The prevailing complaints are pneu- 
monia, erpbeid Suber and grip. Stock is win- 
tering well. Apples and potatoes are searce 
and prices high. Wheat is 90c, corn 35c, rye 
35¢e, oats 22c, hay 10 per ton, rye straw 9,pork 
44 to 6c, calves 6c, eggs 24c, butter 20c. 


Mr Myron Pease, general agent for Ameri- 


can Agriculturist, is entering this week upon 
a canvass of the state, commencing in At- 
lantic Co. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Farmington, Warren Co, Feb 14—Business 
is dull. Farmers are doing more winter dai- 


rying than formerly. Cattle are wintering 
well. Hay is very plentiful and is worth in 
barn from $5 to 6 per ton. Very little is being 
moved at any price. Butter is mostly sold to 
customers in town for about 20 per Ib. 


Sayre, Bradfora Co, Feb 14—The prospects 
are good for a winter wheat crop next year. 
The plants looked well when snow fell, and 
are being well protected by a good covering of 
snow. A good crop of ice is being harvested, 
from 10 to 14in thick. A number of co-op- 
erative creameries are being built in this 
county. Apples and potatoes are scarce and 
prices average high, from 70c to $1 perbu. A 
number of farmers’ institutes have.been held 
in the county during the winter which have 
been very helpful to the farmers. Good lec- 
turers have been in attendance. 


Springboro, Crawford Co, Feb 15—Farmers 
who tried raising sugar beets in ’97 are now 
sending in reports whicii are very encourag- 
ing. Preliminary steps are now being taken 
to start a beet sugar plant at Erie. Farmers 
are agreeing to devote a certain acreage to 
the culture. One man reports a yield of 42 
tons to an acre. The factory will pay $5a 
ton for beets and there is a bounty of la 
ton. It is estimated that a large beet sugar 
plant means a living to about 8000 people. 
Produce is very high. 

Springhill, Fayette Co, Feb 15—The weath- 
eris very favorable for doing early spring 
work. Sugar makers have their camps open 
and are doing a big business. Some farmers 
are ditching and putting down tile. Wheat is 
making a very poor showing. Willis W. Buw- 
ers has bought a carload of corn in Ohio and 
will retail it here at 36c per bu. Great inter- 
est is being manifested 1n the coming farm- 
ers’ institute at Point Marion. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





Acushnet, Feb 9—The blizzard of Febl 


struck here with full force. Ice ponds were in 
very bad shape for harvesting ice, but the cold 
weather since has put the ice in pretty fair 
shape. Those who have not filled their ice- 
houses will probably doso in avery few days. 
The strike in th3 cotton mills in New Bedford 
makes it difficult for farmers to dispose of 


produce. The sale of milk is affected more 
than anything else. Eggs sell well, and are 
worth 22c per doz. The Narragansett and 


Alaska wining, trading and transportation 
company of Providence, R I, have made a 
proposition to Capt William Shockiey of this 
town to take a party from San Francisco to 
the gold regions. The services of Capt Shock- 
ley are sought because of his knowledge of 
Alaska. 

Deerfield, Feb 7—Tobacco all in bundle and 


unsold. No buyers have been here. There 
are no apples and few potatoes, Butter, cream 
and milk are in about usual supply. Some 
two and three-year-old farrow cows are being 
fatted. McClellan Bros have some 200 of the 
best sheep fattening that have been seen here 
for years. C. E. Smith is buying fat pigs for 
the Jeerfoot farm. As yet uo one seems to 
know what be will do next summer. 


Gill, Feb 9—A‘+ the auction sale of personal 
property at Charles Severance’s Jersey calves 
8 to 10 months old sold for $8 to 10 each; Jer- 
sey heifers coming two years 26 to 28, farrow 
cows 17 to 19, one cow to come in next April 
34.75. one to come in next Auyust 27, one fine 
diiving horse, four years old, 60; one farm 
horse, lame, 19; hay 7 to10 per ton. Henry 
Severance has soid his farm to Charles Sev- 
erance and had an auction of personal proper- 
ty, Jan 12. Cows coming in next spring and 
summer sold for 27 to 35. A pair of unine- 
year-old 1200-lb farm horses sold for 75 and 
48 respectively. A six-year-old 1220-lb horse 
brought 63, hens 51c each, hay 6 to 10 a ton. 

















There seems to be a good demand for new 
wilch cows. 
Heath. Feb 8—With snow three to four 


feet deep in the woods itis a difticult job to 
find logs and wood and break open the roads. 
Those who use considerable ice have been 
very busy of late in securing the crop. George 
Carpenter has sold his tarm to Wall Willis. 
Other farms are for sale. As a result of rough 
weather and drifted roads the Charlemont and 
Jacksonville stage, via West Heath, missed 
one trip, as did also the Heath and Shel- 
burne Falls stage. 


Mendon, Feb 9—Farming has been at a 
standstill since the recent great snow storm. 
Ice-houses are not all filled yet. Several vot- 
ers from this town attended the hearing at the 
state house in Boston on the question of the 
town of Uxbridge’s right tu take Mendon 
pond as a water supply. Eggs are down to 
22c per doz. 


North Reading, Feb 9—Hay is spending 
fairly well and there is milk enough for the 
present demand, although after last week’s 
severe storm milk was in great demand fora 
short time. The storm was the heaviest for 
many years. The demand for new milch cows 
is not as strong as a month ago. 


South Hadley, Feb 9—The farmers’ club 


meets Feb 11 with M H Judd. The subject 
for discussion is, Resolved, that Cuba’s inde- 
endence would be advantageous to the 
nited States. George S Hawley will lead 
the affirmative side and Rev Arthur B Patten 
the negative. 


Williamstown, Feb 9—In the spring Fred 
Northrop will move to a farm of 55 acres he 
has bought in Amherst. S A Hickox lately 
sold a Jersey cow for $100. L J Gardner lost 
a valuable cow last week, as did also D B 
Galusha. Farmers with wood and lumber 
are hauling to the mill and market. All the 
grain feeds remain at about the same price 
as at the beginuing of winter. Eggs and but- 
ter are 25c. A number of farmers will have 
to buy potatoes for home use as well as for 
seed this spring. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


Combination in the Milk Trade. 








An interesting trial of modern economies 
applied to the milk business was recently in- 
augurated at Scranton, Pa. A strong syndi- 
cate bought out all the wholesale and retail 
milk dealers, and concentrated the distribu- 
tion of the milk at one central creamery in 
the city. The number of peddlers was re- 
duced three-fourths, but by proper districting 
the public was better served with one-fourth 
the number. Thecompany figures that in this 
way alone it ought to save $150,000 a year, but 
will be pleased if the net saving is half that 
amount. 

Under the old system the winter price of 
milk to consumers in Scranton was 8c per qt, 
and 5@6c in summer. Now the price is 6c in 
winter and 5c in summer. The farmers are 
paid 13¢c in summer and 2c in winter for all 
the milk they make, delivered at the compa- 
py’s creameries in various parts of the milk 
producing territory. The company has con- 
tracted for all the milk produced within a 
radius of 20 miles, Scranton being a town of 
over 100,000 people. 

The scheme is likely to be a_ successful one 
because of the peculiar conditions in that vi- 
cinity. The people interested in the milk 
company also control the Farmers’ dairy des- 

mire ages, Fa ships milk to New York city and 

*hiladelphia over the Lehigh valley system. 
It also has close relations with Westcott’s 
produce despatch. which handles the milk ship- 
ments for New York city over the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western railroad. The com- 

any thus avoids the — of surplus milk 

rom a distance crowding upon the Scranton 

market, as all such milk goes off .to New 
York. Thusthe company only has to take 
care of the milk produced within the 20 mile 
radius. This supply is seldom excessive, and 
thus the surplus which ordinarily is pressing 
upon a market, thereby giving outside ped- 
dlers a cheap supply with which to cut prices, 
is wholly done away with. The prices paid 
farmers will average nearly 3c higher than 
under the old competitive system, and pro- 
ducers get full pay for all their milk, instead 
of suffering heavy losses by the failure of ir- 
responsible peddlers. The proposition so far 
commends itself to local investors that the 
company’s stock commands a premium. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
Our people think the plan of organization is 
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just right and want to see it pushed to com- 
pletion. We have a meeting Saturday and 
Homer and Preble have accepted an invita- 
tion to be present, and also wish to organize. 
{[H. T. C., Cortland Co, N Y 

Lemon branch of the Five States milk 

roducers’ association met at Grange hall in 
Jose, Wyoming Co, Pa, Feb 5, and was much 
encouraged by the report of its delegate who 
had attended the meeting of the central asso- 
ciation at New York city Jan 27-28. <A com- 
mittee of five was appointed to solicit new 
members. <All the old members are enthusi- 
astic and are determined to push the matter. 
It was recommended that a generous propor- 
tion of the receipts of the Jocal branches 
should be paid over to the secretary of the 
central union, so that he might be able to 
send out organizers along various railroads. 
The lack of money for this purpose and for 
stationery, printing, clerk hire, etc,is one rea- 
son why the movement has not made more 
rapid progress the past six months. R. H. At- 
kipson, secretary pro tem, writes thatif pro- 
ducers cun get organized the association 
should be able tu contract with the New York 
milk trust forall the miik it wants. He be- 
lieves that any surplus could then be readily 
controlled by a simple and equitable system. 

The farmers in this section are jubilant and 
yet cautious. They have neither the capital 
nor the stability that the milk dealers in New 
York and Brooklyn have. But if they see they 
can be benetited they can be more stable and 
firm. At Waltou a meeting for the further- 
ance of the producers’ union is called and 
good representation expected from this sec- 
tion. We will do all we can and hope the as- 
sociation will prosper.—[A. G. Loomis, Sus- 
quebanna Co, Pa. 

The delegates present at the annual meet- 
ing of the Five States milk producers’ ass’n 
in New York city, Jan 27-28, were as follows, 
representing branch organizations: J. E. 
Belknap, Campville, Tioga Co; G. B. Wright, 
Delphi, Onondaga Co; H. T. oon, Jittle- 
York Union, Vortland Co: W. V. Ranger, 
Apulia, Onondaga Co; A. Y. Loomis, Deposit, 
Broome Co; E. C. Niebell, Iaynn, Susquenhan- 
na Co, Pa; J. A. Hulsizer, Asbury, Warren 
Co, NJ; E. G. Seeley, Roxbury, Litchtield 
Co, Ct; H. D. Bennett, Geneva, Ontario Co; 
D. H. Hull, Haleottsville, Delaware Co; 
George W. Sanford, Margaretville, Delaware 
Co; John J. Belknap, Campville, Tioga ©o; 
Leroy Haverly, New Albany, Bradford Co, 
Pa; L. H. 8. Martin, Angusta, Sussex Co, N 
J; T. A. Page, West Edmeston, Otsegc Co; 
Irvin Langworthy, South Brookfield, Madi- 
son Co; E. T. Wight and Fred Buck of Afton, 
Chenango Co; Don J. Wood, West Winfield, 
Herkimer Co. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, the most important feature 
of the week is the deciine in the exchange 
price of jc # qt. At a meeting of the exchange 
the price was reduced to 24ce P gt, going into 
effect Feb 12. This is the nominal price to 


farmers, and represents a quotation in New 
York of $1 29 P can of 40 qts. 
Receipts by rail and other sources. in 40-qt 


cans for the week ending Feb 14 were as fol- 
lows: 








Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 29,399 830 526 
N ¥ Central. 15,194 138 577 
N Y, Ont & West, 22,991 714 — 
West Shore. 14,020 200 226 
N ¥. Sus and West, 12.106 179 69 
NY & Putnam, 2.121 ~— — 
New Haven & H, 10.199 287 — 
Del. Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 _ 
Long Island, 567 om a 
N J Central. 2.450 37 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.929 240 _ 
Other sources, 4.200 _ -_ 
Total receipts. 156,517 3,668 1,398 
Daily av this week, 22,359 524 199 
Daily av last week, 22.785 550 173 
Corres’ing week last year, 19,811 346 173 





A Metropolitan Dealer Talks—AJi milkmen 
seem to stand thinking and waiting to hear 
from the so-called trust. I have been in- 
formed they have gone so far as to examine 
the property belonging tu some of the milk- 
men who have sent in their options. But I 
fail to learn of any milkmen who have heard 
anything definite or any report from. the op- 
tions which have been examined. Several far- 
off farmers have been down trying to place 
their milk and some have done so. Milk is 
very plentiful here on the Ene platform, sell- 
ing at $1 percan. There is some talk of the 
Susquehanna and Western coming into the 
Erie station at the beginning of March. If 
such is the case it will make quite a milk sta- 
tion, comprising the business. of three milk 
trains of about 40 carloads. George W. Fred- 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES OVER 90,000 FARMERS WEEKLY. 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on,as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty centa 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements wil) be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


NFR TOMATO KLONDIKE- So many people who have seen 
Ps this wonderful tomato here at my place have begged for a 
few seed«, I will offer a few packets for trial in advance of its in- 
troduction in 1899. Unlike anv other in vineand fruit. most wonder- 
ful and valuable tomato in existence. Earlier, larger, as smooth and 
ee geet y as Imperial. Fvery reader of this paper should try them 

lant and train as directed in my treatise given in this paper. and 
surprise yourself and neighbors. Package Klondike 2c, Imperial 
l0e, one each 25c silver. postpaid. Also Peach pits, large. yellow, 
freestone. comes true from pits. hardy asa plum. A. A. HAI.1LA- 
DAY. Tomato Specialist, 


Originator Imperial and Klondike To- 
matoe é Mapledell Farm, Bellows Falls, Vt. 





NARMEN NO.3 POTATOES for sale. Pure seed. medium size, 
/ white, smooth, round to oblong. big vielder. 4 bu. or more, 85 
cents per bu., F. O. B. cars. C. J. MAXSON, Lattle Genesee, N. Y. 





TRAWBERRY PLANTS—Relinble Vaneties. euch as Lovett’s 
WO Warfield. Crescent. and Michel's Early, send ior prices. F. 
RHODES, Central Park, L. I. 





HERRY TREES—Windsor eweet, Olivet sour. Send for cata- 
logue. W.C. BRYANT. Nurseryman, Dansville, N. Y. 


TRAWBERRY. Raspberry, Blackberry Plants. Best old and 
CO newatcutrates. 8. HUBBELL, West Toledo, O. 


QSED-SMITE'S POTATO FARM, Manchester, N. Y. 











LIVE STOCK. 


EGISTERED TEN MONTHS 8T. LAMBERT BULLS AND 
CALVES. Best butter stock atdow prices. Registered Sep- 
tember Duroc-Jersey pics at farmers’ prices. #275 in prizes at two 
fairs. E. 1. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. Refer by permission to 
Americtn Agriculturist. 





OR SALE—Pola hogs, sows bred to sons of Kiever’s Model, 

Geo. Wilkes. Guy Wilkes 2d, Free Trade. service boars, also 
Thinrind hogs and Poultry. Express prepaid. D. B. GARRIOTT, 
Carrollton, Kentucky. 





OR SALE or exchange, a good, round, solid, black Percheron 
stallion, 1800 pounds weight, a beauty. THOMAS SHOO- 
SMITH, Jamestown, Virginia. 





CRT SWINE, Collie Pups, Poultry, Pigeons, Circulars. 
PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 





NHOICEST Chester Pigs and Poultry cheap. 
Smithfield, Pa. 


JOHN ROHRER, 





ECCS AND POULTRY. 


ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Our special winter layers, 
with exhibition males. Eggs. #1 to #2 _ Order early. P. D. 
AURANDT, Altoona, Pa, Reference, First National Bank. 


JEKIN DUCK EGGS. #2 for 1]. CLEVELAND POULTRY 





CO., Plattsburg, N. Y 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


\ 7 ANTED—An intelligent practical farmer, on a gentleman’s 

farm 28a working supt. Must be an economical manager 
and thoroughiy capable m handling men and tamiliar with all 
branches ot farming work. Would prefer man of about middle 
age, married. without famly. Would make satisfactory compen- 
sation to the right man. Reply by letter, enclosing copies of refer- 
ees. = other information, to X. Y.Z., Box I, Station D., New 

ork City. 


NANADIAN HARDWOOD ASHES— 
/ anteed. Write for price. JOSEPH 
Forest, Ontario, Canada. 





ality and weizht guar- 
ROW N, Box 244, Mount 





V IL.KMEN—Do you use the Acme ticket? If not, why not? 
mA Don't you want the best ? Samples free. H. A. BLAKES- 
LEE, Hartford, Conn. 


Rented 
His Farm. 


One of my farms that has recently been run from year 
to year by different people on shares, I have. just rented 
fora term of five years; all by advertising in The Agri- 
culturist under the head of Farmers’ Exchange. 











ericks, who is milk agent of the Erie and has 
charge of the Jersey city office, is capable of 
handling it and as much more. I have been 
informed that the Erie railroad has had sey- 
eral applications for large creameries close 
by. hat shows they believe iu Orange and 
Sullivan Co milk in the winter season, as dai- 
ries run more even. Inthe New York city 
trade it is the same old story of price cutting. 
IT see many signs quoting milk 3c per qt at 
retail.—[W., Jersey City. 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


NEW YORK. 

Mt Pleasant grange of Oswego Co installed 
the following ofticers: Master, Albert Pallack; 
lecturer, L. A. Lemour; secretary,Z. B. Aus- 
tin. 


Highland grange of Catherine installed 
officers Jan 8 as follows: Master, J. E. 
Beardsley; lecturer, Mrs M. H. Hewitt; sec- 
retary, H. H. Prince. Topics discussed were: 


Which is more desirable in life, knowledge or 
character? Should farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters have a general knowledge of the affairs 
of the farm? 

Floyd grange is in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. It beld a special meeting to confer de- 
grees on six candidates Jan 29, 

The Rome, Floyd, Marcy, Wright Settle- 
ment, Trenton and Holland Patent granges 
held a union meeting at Marcy grange hall Jan 
25. Topic, How to revive the grange.- A sec- 
ond union meeting was held at Wright Set- 
tlement grange hall Feb 10. 

Dutchess and Columbia Patrons’ fire relief 
ass’n issued policies Jan 12, beginning busi- 
ness on that date. The rate is $1 for the pol- 
icy and $1 per 1000 for five years. 

The old ofticers of Stanford grange were 
nearly all re-elected. They were installed by 
Henry Morehonse Jan 7, when an oyster sup- 
per was served. The grange is prospering 
and is adding largely to its membersbip. 

The officers of Saratoga Co Pomona were 
installed at Burnt Hills by Deputy H. D. 
Wood; Pliny G. Brooks is the new master. 
There was a very large attendance from the 
nearby subordinate granges. 

Ballston grange officers were installed Jan 
ll and C. C. Van Vorsé will fill the master’s 
chair for the next year. Over 80 members 
were present and all had a very enjoyable 
time. 

Sinclairville grange, No 401, was organized 
April 20, 1876. It is now 22 years old, has over 
200 patrous, owns one of the finest halls in 
the state, is one of the most progressive 
granges and is in a most prosperous conidi- 
tion. The hall andother property are owned 
by an association, composed of Sinclairville 
grange and individual members of it, with 
separate by-laws and officers. ‘The trustees of 
the grange represent the interests of 401; the 
other stockholders represent their individual 
shares. Of this association which represents 
much labor and great executive ability, Mr 
and Mrs ©. C. Lord have been leaders. Upon 
the board of directors since its organization 
in 1889, he as president or vice-president and 
she always its secretary have given to the 
work much of time, strength and means. Its 
success has been great, and they are justly 
proud cf their fine hall and its appointments. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Colley grange, No 365, was organized Oct 21, 
1874. ‘The 28th installation of offivers has oc- 
curred and yet we never tire of hearing the 
same old installation ceremony. Many changes 
have occurred, few charter members are on 
the roll and only one of the first initiates, Sec- 
retary H. P. Huntsinger. If the grange had 
never been organized, what wuuld have been 
the result? 

One reason why we do not organize more 
new granges is because the executive commit- 
tee and finance committee of the state grange 
are practicing striet economy in the Jecture 
field. Myexperience is that 1f the salesman of 
an) establishment is taken off the road you 
stop the selling of goods ana the bringing in 
of an income.—[ Patron. 

The grape growers of nine towns organized 
the Chautauqua and Erie Grape Co, and se- 
eured better returns than other growers last 
year, in spite of low prices. Last season over 
12,000,000 bskts of granes,or 4400 carloads were 


sold for $813,361. The shares of stock are $10 
per share. The company retained 4c on 9-lb 
and 4° on.small baskets.—[Ceres H. 8S. John- 


son, la State Grange. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Warren Co Pomona met with Warren grange 
at Broadway, Jan 29, and held a most success- 
ful ineeting. Warren Co farmers are as intel- 
ligent and prosperous as can be found any- 
where. Tne land is remarkably fertile and 
markets are near and easily accessible. The 
best and most infiuential farmers of Warren 
Co are active members of the grange and are 
receiving the full benetits of the order. They 
are harmonious, friendly and sociable. Ofti- 
cers were installed by Deputy W. M. Benning- 
erof Pa as follows: Master, N. Warne ot 
Warren grange; lecturer, Joseph Weller of Pa- 
hadkong grange; secretary, C. T. Hitsman of 
Warren grange. Master Warne is one of the 


old pioneers of the state grange and isa very 


GRANGE---TOBACCO 


much liked man in Warren Co and through- 
out the state. He has been master of his 
grange as well as of the Pomona since organ- 
ization. He is the deputy and organized the 
entire district and is now overseer of the N 
J state grange. All the officers of the Pomo- 
na were re-elected and this is essential to con- 
tinuous grange prosperity, for as long as any 
grange or organization can wisely and har- 
moniously select its officers so long will it pros- 
per and accomplish good results.—[W. M. B. 

The annual meeting of Hunterdon Co Po- 
mona grange was held with Ringoes grange 
Jan 28, and elected ana Deputy I. H. Hoft- 
man installed the following officers: Master, 
William Dubou; lecturer, Newton B. Ritten- 
house; secretary, Bessie D. Sked. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The grange cause in W Va is taking on new 
life. Brother S. E. Strode of Ohio,a netional 
deputy, is actively engaged in organizing 
granges. He is a competent, active, energetic 
man and will accomplish much in building up 
the grange waste places in this state. I shall 
go to Marion and Ohio counties next week to 
reorganize granges. Our people are becom- 
ing more and more convinced of the perma- 
nence and usefulness of the grange.—|T. C 
Atkeson, Master W Va State Grange. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 





Kentucky—The continued wet weather 
during January afforded farmers an opportu- 
nity to strip and market tobacco in the Hop- 
kinsville district. Most of the crop is being 
sold loose. Past few days of fair weather have 
been splendid for burning plant land. Many 
farmers have finished burning beds for plants. 
The condition of the Hopkinsville market, 
Feb 1, was very different from that one year 
previous. Receipts and sales were more than 
double, while the stock on sale, stock sold 
and stock on-hand was about one-third great- 
er. On the Louisville market, the offerings 
during Jan were the smallest of any Jan 
since 1890, while receipts were more than an 
average. Deliveries of leaf were aiso excep- 
tionally light, while the stock on hand is larger 
than at any year, Feb 1, since 1891. ‘lhe ad- 
vance in prices is well maintained, good light 
leaf selling up to $10, good heavy 10.75, fine 
Burley 32, fine new crop Burley 22.50. The 
stock on hand, Febil, at the eight leading 
southern markets was 54,000 hhds, the largest 
in many years. While the Louisville and 
Cincinnati business has been brisk the gen- 
eral opinion is that buying of the ‘97 crop in 
the country has been the largest in many 
years. 

Firorma—The Nat’i tobacco growers’ ass’n 
meets at Miami March 8 to10 and Dade Co 
growers are preparing to give visitors a royal 
reception and insight into the possibilities of 
tobacco culture in that favored section. Grow- 
ers are preparing seed beds in all parts of the 
state and it 1s quite likely the 6000 a planted 
last year will be considerably increased. 
Dade and Gadsden Co farmers are much in- 
terested and will eniarge their acreage con- 
siderably. © 

New Yorx—The work of preparing the ’97 
crop for the market is progressing very rapid- 
ly and many growers have finished the work 
and sold their crops and are getting ready to 
deliver their goods. Marquisee of Syracuse 
and Landsberg of New York have bought 
quite largely in Cayuga Co andepaid from 5 to 
9c in the bdl. Other buyers are riding. 

Ou1o—At Cincinnati, prices have continued 


to hold firm and even advances on some 
grades. Among Burley, New Medium and 
Red Tips showed an advance, due to the 


shortage of old, which made all desirable lots 
indemand. The average of prices received 
is nearly double that of a year ago.——In Mi- 
ami Co, the ’97 crep is mostly sold at 6 to 10e 
and a few of the finest crops at above 10c. 
All good leaf now readily brings 10c. Grow- 
ers are encouraged and expect to put out large 
crops of Zimmer’s Spanish, Dutch and a little 
seedleaf. A few will double their acreage. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Good-sized sales of cased 
goods continue. The 1896 crop is showing up 
considerable choice leaf and prices on it are 
stiffening perceptibly. The 1897 leaf is now 
being sought and some good-sized sales have 
been made. Havana seed brings 5 to 16c and 
seedleaf 2 to 9c and averages about 1500 lbs 
P a. The ’97 cropisa long leaf, but deaiers 
are looking for short goods. Spotted leaf has 
been sold by growers as high as 26¢. C. S. 
Wenger, the inventor of a spotting process, 
sold a small lot of spotted leaf at 75ic P tb. 
At New York city, 1500 cs of ’92, ’°93 and ’94 
Pa broadleaf fillers were sold at an average of 
15c. Manufacturers are beginning to dip in 
on filler goods and the big surplus is bound 
to be reduced the coming spring. 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW: YORK MARKET. 
New York, Feb 15—The hop market seems 
to have settled down to a general quietnde 
with a dispusition on the part of all concerned 
to await developments. As for the growers 
who have stock on hand and dealers in the 
large markets,it appears to be a ease of which 
can outwait the otiier. Neither are inclined to 
do much business at the present prices, as 
views concerning values are far apart. Holi- 
ers expect to realize on their hops later in the 
season, while buyers and brewers are appar- 
ently as firm as evetin their. belief that the 
market will favor them. The result is, as 
noted,a general holding off. Meanwhile for- 
eign markets continue firm, with Pacific coast 
hops at London quoted at 20$@23)c P Ib. 
Preparations are being made for the new crop 
and work will soon be started in the yards. 
From present advices it appears probable that 
growel1s will stay in the business to about the 
same extent as last season, but few new ven- 
tures are heard of. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS AT NEW YORK CITY. 


Feb 9 Feb ll Feb 14 
N Y state crop, ’$7 choice, 19 19 19 
rime, 17 @I18 17 18 17 @18 
Low to medium, 13 @16 13 @I6 13 @I16 
N Y state crop, % choice, 8 @ 9 8 @9 8 @9Y 
Prime, 644@ 7 632@ 7 644@ 7 
Low to medium, @ 6 5 6 5 @6 
\ 3 @5 3 5 3 @5 
Pacifie crop, ’97 choice, 19 19 19 
Prime, 7 @I18 17 @18 17 @18 
Low to medium, 13 @I16 13 @I16 13 @16 
Pacific crop, % choice, 8 4 8 ¢ 4 8 @9 
ime, 7 @7% %7@7% $7 @7% 
Low to medium, 5 @6 5 6 5 @6 
Olds, 3 @5 3 5 3 @5 
German, ’#7 crop, 32 @45 32 @45 32 @45 
: 96 crop, 20 @25 20 @25 20 @25 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York thus 
compare: 
Week Cor week Since Same time 
end’g last Septl last 
Feb8 year 97 year 
D’mestic rec’ pts, b’l’s, 3,233 2,644 103,526 79.139 
Exports to Europe, 4,376 1,293 71,810 39,278 


Imp’ts from Europe, 134 60 4,488 3,750 
A subscriber asks where he can get so-call- 
ed California beer seeds or Canada hop seeiis. 
Can any of our readers answer this query? 
Address Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 
= A number of comprehensive and intelligent- 
y written articles on hop culture and its cost, 
have been received in response to our offer of 
a reward for the best essay of this kind. We 
hope to announce next week the winner of the 
prize. 





Legal Replies. 


Who Is Liable !—C. W. S., Ohio: A rented 


a piece of ground from B for a term of 15 
years under a verbal lease. Last spring he 
gave up the ground with the understanding 
with B that he, A, should retain that part 
planted in strawberries until the crop had 
been gathered. B leases the ground to C 
without any reservation of the part planted 
in strawberries and C pluws up part of them 
and refuses to allow A to gather the balance. 
We think B is liable to A for the damage he 
has sustained, providing there was a good con- 
sideration given B for his agreement to pro- 
tect A in gathering the crop. If A waived any 
right or suffered any detriment in giving up 
the land, we think it such a consideration as 
would support the contract on the part of B 
and make him liable. 





Life Insurance.—B. S., Ohio: In 1889 A 
took out a policy of insurance in the National 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ are unrivalled 
for relieving coughs, hoarseness and all throat 
troubles. Sold only in boxes. 


A New Tomato is being introduced this 
season for the first time by ouradvertising pa- 
trons, Johnson & Stokes, tne big seed firm of 
Philadelphia, Pa. The originators have much 
to say in commendation of this new tomato 
and are exceedingly anxious to secure a name 
for it in keeping with its many good qualities. 
To this end they are making an offer of $200 
in cash premiums, which they will pay for 
suitable names for this and a new beet which 
they are introducing. This contest is open to 
all of our readers and affords the double ad- 
vantage of securing two first-class vegetables 
and the probability of winning a handsome 
cash prize. Write them at once for terms of 
competition, also their garden and farm man- 
ual, which is one of the very handsomest and 
valuable books of the season. It will be mailed 
free if you will mention this paper in writing. 











Dr. Greene’s Nervura 





Blood and Nerve Remedy 


CURES THE SICK, 


- - » MAKES... 


Blood, Nerve, Streneth and Vigor. 


USE IT AND GET WELL. 








life maturity company of Washington. Re- 
cently the company has become insolvent and 
been consolidated with the National life of 
Hartford. The quarterly premium has been 
more than doubled by this last company, it 
claiming that the old premium was too low. 
The amount of premium charged is a matter 
of contract with which the law has nothing to 
do. A is not obliged to take a policy or con- 
tinue the old policy with the new company. 
The old company being insolvent his contract 
with it cannot be enforced. He is therefore 
left to the alternative of either dropping the 
old policy or accepting the terms of the new 
company. 





Property of Wife.—S. E. T., N Y: A wife 
endorses a husband’s note and it is discount- 





ed ata bank. The wife has property,the hus 
band has none. It becomes due and the wife 
refuses to endorse a renewal. Can her prop- 
erty be taken for the note? Yes. The bank 
can sue and upon getting judgment can satis- 
fy out of her property.—A wife may make a 
wili of her separate property. 

Diverting a Stream.—D. B. G., N Y: A 
spring on A’s land forms a brook which over- 
flows on B’s iand. Can A lay pipes from the 
spring to his house, thereby diverting the wa- 
ter from flowing over B’s land? If the water 
flowed off in a water course and this had be- 
come established by lapse of time, it cannot 
be diverted from its natural course. 





Swollen Leg.—A. H. B. has a mare which 











has a swollen leg; at times it swells to twice 
its natural size. It has been in this condition 
for three years. In such a case little can be 
done by medicine as the lymphatics of the 
leg are more or less destroyed. The animal 
should have exercise every day and 4 07 
of nitrate of potassium in a bran mash at 
least twice a week. This will not cure it but 
will help to keep down the swelling. 

The Most Profitable Chickens.—I consider 
Leghorns fa~ ahead of any other breed as egg 
producers. They have alway. proven so in 
my experience. For market fowls I would 
recommend Plymouth Rocks, as by good treat- 
ment they can be made to weigh from five to 
eight pounds at seven months at an expense 
of 35c or less at present prices of feed.—/[E. B. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO 


— Wheai— -—Corn— —Oai—~A 
Cash or spot 1898 1897 «=6:1898)=—-189T)S «1898S: 1897 
Chicago. 1.00 75 28%, .22%, .25%4. .15% 
New York. 1.02 82% 354, Ble 30% 218% 
Boston, — _ ye ee) | 32g 27 
Toledo. 9534 8714 30 22 254, 17 
St Louis. 95 86 263, .1914 .2444 .164y 
Minneapolis, M449 .724% 264% - 2 ~ 
8 Francisco, *1.50 1.50 *1.07%_ — .9244"1.2219°1.37%g 
Lonaon. 1.15 915%, 4549 37 - - 
*P cental. Other prices P bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 97% 3033 2534 
July, 8534 Bil, _ 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE U8 AND CANADA. 


This week Last week One y’r ago 
Wheat, bu, 35,634.000 36.022 .000 46,658 .000 
Corn, 38,572,000 39,505,000 24.394.000 
Oats. 14,012,000 14.766.000 18,494.000 


At Chicago, wheat has exhibited consider- 
able strength during the past week and while 
usual reactions have taken place the market 
as a whole bears a stamp of comparative con- 
tidence. Perhaps the most important devel- 
opment was the sale of a large quantity of 
cash wheat held by the bull clique for imine- 
diate export to Europe. Affording evidence 
of cuntinuously good demand, this is taken as 
a bull factor. The timid ones have through- 
out feared that the concentrated holdings 
might appear on the market at a time when 
they could not be readily absorbed. But if 
these millions of wheat are gradually moved 
off without disturbing prices, this fact will 
greatly encourage the bulls. Current high 
prices are stimulating farmers’ deliveries in 
the northwest; for that matter considerable 
quantities of winter wheat are appearing 
both inthe southwest and the Ohio valley. 

The world’s news affecting wheat includes 
nothing of special moment. Europe pretends 
to believe that Argentina’s surplus will 
prove liberal and anticipates a considerable 
movement the next six weeks. Crop advices 
from other wheat producing countries are 
much as recently, favorable to a moderate ’98 
crop, subject to later weather conditions. In 
our own country, winter wheat fields ure as a 
rule in apparently fair coudition. The spec- 
ulative grade is quotable in store around 98c P 
bu, May working up close to that last week 
from a point 3c lower. 

Corn has been accorded considerable spec- 
ulative support, also receiving help from a 
good export movement, prices moving up last 
week more than lc, May touching a point bet- 
ter than 30c ® bu, July 2lc, and No 2 in store 
or Feb delivery 28@284e. Unsettled weath- 
erin the country suggesting restricted ship- 
ments caused some buying, and the shipping 
demand at low winter rates of freight helped 
some. 

More interest has been developed in oats 
the past week than for a long time, centering 
in May, which worked up about lsc P bu to 
a 26c level. Cash demand good on both home 
and export account, and some help rereived 
from the strength in wheat, corn and _ provi- 
sions. Some of the advance must be attributed 
to pure speculative bulling and possibly not 
of a character to last. Recent sales by sam- 
ple include No3 mixed 24}@25c, No 3 white 
26 @26he. 

The rye market has been inactive asa 
whole, advancing slightly under the inftu- 
ence of wheat to a basis of about 48c P bu for 
No 2in store, and 47@47}c for No 3; May 
49@49}c. The offerings continue small, so 
with the movement, and interest is at a min- 
imum. 

Barley prices have shifted but little for 
some days and are fully as high as anything 
this winter. The market is narrow, offerings 
moderate but buyers rather independent in 
their views. Feed barley 28@30c ¥P bu, poor 
malting 30@33z2, good to fancy 35@40c. 

The interesting thing about flaxseed is the 
manner in which the price has held close to 
$1 30 P bu for No 1 northwestern, with “‘reg- 
ular’? usual discount. The demand is not ur- 
gent, but as actual offe.ings are restricted this 
has its effect. Some interest in futures with 
little disposition to sell short,and market eas- 
ily advanced on small buying. Flaxseed for 
Aug delivery sold for the first time last week 
at 1 20 P bu and Sept at 116, these contem- 
plating the new crop not yet seeded. 

Grass seeds have exhibited some heaviness 
owing to a slight increase in offerings on both 
cash and future account and indifferent sup- 
port. Timothy salable on the basis of $2 80@ 


2 85 P ctl for March prime; clover seed quiet 
at 5@5 10 P ctl for prime. 

At New York, grain dealers have continued 
to follow the movement in the 
being 


west, 
sustained. 


prices 


generally well Exports 





MARKETS 


THE LATEST 


from this city to Europe are liberal in the ag- 
gregate, but do not seem to exert much influ- 
ence on prices. The speculative grade of 
wheat has remained close to $1 02 P bu, with 
May 3@4c discount. Patent. spring wheat 


tlour5@5 35 P bbl in a wholesale way. Buck- 
wheat steady to firm at 374¢ P® bu on track, 


buckwheat flour 1 15@1 30 P 100 tbs. Corn 35 
@36c P bu for No 2 wixed in store; oats 304 
@3iv, state rye 524@53e. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORKE—At Albany, poultry firm. 
Chickens 849c P tb 1 w, Oal2c d w, fowls 9@ 
10c 1 w, 94@10}c d w, turkeys 11@12c lw, 124 
@l4c a w, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 10@1le d w, geese 
8@9%e l w, 9@10c d w, fresh eggs 26@27c ¥P dz, 
cold storage 15@17c. Good to test steers $4 50 
@5 50 BP 100 tbs, heavy hogs 3 75@4 50, sheep 
3 75@4 75, veal calves 6@7 25, milch cows 25@ 
50 ea. Standard corn 344@37c P bu, oats 27@ 
29c, bran 12 50@13 50 # ton, middlings 14 50@ 
16, cottonseed meal 21@22, loose hay 7@10, 
baled 7 50@9 50, oat straw 6@6 50, rye 7 50@ 
9 50. Potatoes 2 75 P bbl, red onions 65@70c 
P bu. yellow 70@75c, turnips 15@20c, apples 
2 2@4 # bb), cabbage 3@3 25 P 100. 

At Syracuse, strictly fresh eggs 22@23c P 
dz, cold sturage 16@18e, chickens 8@10c ®'tb 
lw, 10@12c d w, turkeys 10@12¢1 w, 14@15c 
d w, ducks 8@9e lw, 10@12c d w. Potatoes 
60@70c P bu, onions 50@60c, turnips 15@30c, 
cabbages $2@3 P 100, beets 20@25c P bu, car- 
rots 20@25e, Hubbard squash 3c P tb, pump- 





kins 5@6ec ea, apples 2 50@3 25 P bbl. Corn 
34c P bu, vats 25@30c, bran 12 P ton, mid- 


dlings 14, cottonseed meal 20, louse hay 9@12 


P ton. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, nearby 
fresh eggs 144¢c P dz, southern 15@14c, fowls 


84@9c P tb l w, 93@10e d w, turkeys 10@1I1c 1 
w, 14@1l5e a w, ducks 9@10c 1 w. Baldwin 
apples $3 50@4 P bbl, Greening 3 25@3 75, 
Ben Davis 3@3 75, Cape Cod cranberries 8 50 
@9, ch white potatoes 80@83c P bu, fair to 
good 75@78e, Globe onions 2 25@2 40 P bbl, 
Danvers 2@2 25, cabbage 2 50@275 P 100, 
spinach 1@1 50 P bbl. Ch baled timothy hay 
12 ® ton, Nol 11, mixed 8 50, straight rye 
straw 9, tangled rye 7@7 50, wheat and oat 
6@6 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, chickens 8@9%c 
P ib 1 w, 84@9}c d w, ducks 9@lic 1 w, 10@ 
lle d w, turkeys 9@10c |] w, 10@114c d w, geese 
9@9kc lw, fresh eggs 124@13c ® dz. White 
potatoes 75@80c P bu, onions 80@90c, turnips 
14@15c, cabbage $2@3 P 100, Ben Davis apples 
325@3 75 #® bbl, Greening and Baldwin 3@ 
3 50, cranberries 6@8 P bbl. Ch timothy bay 
12 50@13 P ton, No 1 12@12 50, clover mixed 
8 50@9, straight rye straw 8 50@9, tangled rye 
7@7 50, oat 6@7. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

—Cattie— —Hogs—. —sSheer— 

1898 1897 1898 1897 1898 1897 

Chicago, P 100 tbs, $550 $550 $400 $3 55 $475 $400 

New York, 550 535 450 400 475 425 





Buffalo. 640 510 425 375 485 420 
Kansas City, 520 500 3909 340 450 380 
Pittsburg. 500 515 425 3875 480 400 


At Chicago, the encouraging feature of the 
cattle market is the excellent character of 
the demand for eastern and foreign account. 
This requires a very good class of beeves, 
and buyers at times experience difficulty in 
getting enough tw fill orders. As a result, 
choice to extra cattle are holding steady to 
firm and salable well above 5c. On the other 
hand inferior to fair grades, which make up 
the bulk of the supply, are plentiful and only 
steady with liberal sales at $3 85@4 60. Dry 
cows suitable for butcher purposes are in 
good demand at 2 50@3 50, heifers 4 and bet- 
ter; bulls much the same range. Texas cat- 
tle in generally good demand and steady to 
firm. Desirable feeding steers sell at 4 15@ 
4 50 and some inquiry on country account is 
noted. 


Fey export steers, $5 25@5 50 Poor to fcy bulis. $2 25@4 00 


Good to ch, 1lit Canners, 2 00@3 00 
@1450 hs, 435@500 Feeders, 3 75@4 60 
Com to fair. 1150 Stockers, 400 To 
@1400 fps, 3 50@4 25 850 Ibs, 3 25@3 85 
Ch to fcy cows anc Carves. 300 ys up. 2 75@4 25 
neifers. 400@440 Calves. vea.. 4 50@7 00 
Fair to good cows, 275@3 85 Milch cows, ea, 30@45 


A good many hogs have sold at 4c within 
the week, although sales to local packers are 
largely around $3 80@3 95. Considerable in- 
quiry for choice light lots on shipping ac- 
connt, this helping the situation, while east- 
ern buyers show a willingness to take heavy 
hogs when the quality is good. Pigs and 
rough lots 3 25@3 75. 

Sheep salesmen complain that too many 















heavy wethers are coming in, but as a whole 
the market is active and healthy at prices not 
essentially changed. Heavy droves occasion- 
ally show slight recessions, this also true in a 
measure of heavy lambs; good butcher 
weights wanted. Common to extra, including 
choice heavy westerns, 3 50@4 60, yearlings 
4 75@5 10, lambs 4 75@5 75. 


At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand witb 45 
cars on sale Monday of this week, moving at 
strong prices. Quotations are continued as 
follows: ; 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Lbs, $4 90G¢5 00 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 4 60@4 75 
Fair, 900 to 11:0 lbs, Ket 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs. 
Rough, half-fat, ka 15 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 23@4 25 


Poor to good fat bulls,82 00@4 00 
Poor te good fat cows, 2 00@3 60 
Heifers. 700 to 1106 Ibs, 3 00@4 40 
Bologna cows, p hd. 8 00@15 00 
F’sh cows & springr's 20 00@48 00 
Veai calves. 5 00@6 50 

In hogs demand chietiy for better sorts, 
common light weights selling slowly. Mon- 
day’s receipts 30 double decks, everything de- 
sirable in active request. Prime mediums 
$4 2544 30, heavy yorkers 4 20@4 25, light 
yorkers 4 05@4 10, heavy droves 4 20@4 30, 
common pigs 3 70@3 90. Sheep active under 
receipts of only 10 cars,t est grades 10c higher. 
Prime wethers 4 80@4 90, good but lighter 
weight 4 60@4 75, western wethers 4 25@4 70, 
lambs 4 50G6. 

At Buffalo, cattle dull Monday of this 
week, when 165 cars arrived. Sales in many 
instances 10c iower. Butcher steers -$4 20@ 
4 50, shipping 4 60@4 80, tops 5 25. Cows 
and heifers 3 25@4, stockers and feeders 3 75 
@4 40. Hogs active; Monday’s fresh supply 
95 double decks. All grades sold at 4 20@ 
4 25. Sheep in good demand and 10e higher; 
receipts 70 cars. Good to choice 4 50@4 75, 
with yearlings up to 5 10@5 25; lambs 5 60@ 
5 90 


A New York, cattle in moderate demand 
and substantially steady. Quotations not 
essentially changed from those printed in our 
columns last week; good to extra native 
beeves $4 50@5 25, mixed butchers’ stock 3 75 
@4 40. Veal calves 4 25@7 25, according to 
quality; city dressed veals10@lijc P bt. 
Hogs fairly active at 4@4 30. Sheep in ample 
supply considering the character ‘of the de- 
mand,choice lots steady, inferior grades easy. 
Sheep 3 50@4 75 for poor to extra, yearlings 
4 50@5 25, lambs 5 50@6 “35. 

At Boston, milch cows $25@38 P head 
poor to fair, and 40260 for good to extra. 

The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, choice animals continue in 

ood demand, while common to medium draft 

orses are considerably lower than the first 
of the month. The imwarket is lacking in snap, 
and a certain gratie of expensive draft horses 
which recently commanded $300 P head de- 
clined last week to a point 25@45 under this. 
The best demand is for fancy drivers and de- 
sirable chunks suitable for the eastern trade. 
The weakness noted must be ascribed largely 
to increased receipts from the interior and the 
limited local demand; reports of an over- 
stocked condition in some of the eastern mar- 
kets are also influential. Export dealers con- 
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tinue interested buyers but demand quality. 

Revised prices are as follows: 
Express and heavy drafi, $50@175 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 40@ 90 
850 to 1150-lb chunks, 30@ 40 
Carriage teams, 225/@450 
Drivers, 50@275 
Saddle horses, 60.@190 
Ordinary drivers, 30.@ 65 


Germany and American Horses— The report 
that Germany may prohibit their importation 
on the senseless excuse that influenza may be 
introduced is not generally regarded impor- 
tant. That country needs our horses, and 
dealers there are apparently just as anxious 


to secure them as we are to supply them. 
Jommentirng on the situation, F. J. Berry, an 
auctioneer at the Chicago stock yards, says 


this: ‘‘They are short of horses, and can buy 
in the United States very much cheaper than 
they can raise them, as their land is so scarce 
and dear. It is true they hate to see one to 
three millions of their money leaving their 
country for American horses, and are willing 
to give a pretense to exclude them on intluen- 
za and if this movement should prove prohib- 
itory the importation of American horses into 
Germany would not make the leas¢ difference 
to us, as the export demand is so strong, and 
there are so many foreign countries buying 
our horses in large numbers that the German 
market will make no difference to us whatey- 
er. We already have a very strong export de- 
mand from England, Ireland, Scotiand, Bel- 
gium,France, Norway, Denmark, Sweden and 
some of our horses go to Italy, Africa, Mexico 
and South America; we could sell for the ex- 

ort demand three times the number of Amer- 
ican horses if we had them good enough for 
the export demand. The objection to Amer- 
ican horses on account of influenza is all fic- 








titious, and a pretense without any founda- 
tion.”’ 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butrer Marke. 

New York State—At Albany, butter quiet 
and firm under fair supply. Good to ch cmy 
tubs 19@20c P lb,prints 2Z0@2Ic, dairy 18@19c. 
—At Syracuse, good toch emy tubs 18@20c, 
prints 21@22c, dairy 16@18c. 

At New York, the general situation of the 
market is unchanged from a week ago. Best 
grades of creamery are well cleaned up and 
prices hold steady. Dairies and lower grades 
are slow. Quotations as follows: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 20e ® lb, west- 
ern firsis 18@19c, seconds 16@i7e, N Y emy 
19c, N Y dairy half firkin tubs, extra 17@18c, 
Welsh tubs l7c,western factory extras 134@14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
continue moderate and prices steady. Elgin 
and other western separator cmy extra 20@204c 
P lb, firsts 18@19c, seconds 17c, imt emy 16c, 
ladles 14@15c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and easy. Cmy 
tubs, ch 21c P lb, prints 22c, dairy 8@10c.—At 
Cleveland, Elgin extra 20@21c, firsts 18@19c, 
Ohio and western 16@17c, dairy 13@14c.—At 
Toledo, Elgin extra 18@20c, Ohio and Mich 
18@19¢, dairy l4e. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, prices steady to 


firm. Fey emy 21@22c # lb, ch 20@21c, June 
cmy 18@19c, imt cmy 16@17c, dairy prints 
18@19e. 

At Boston, some of the stock now arriving 


defective; perfect goods held 
Quotations are as fol- 


is more or less 
steadily, others slow. 


Jows: Extracmy Vtand N H asst sizes 21}c 
P lb, northern N Y asst sizes 2lc, large tuhs 
2le, western 20@2ic, northern ciny firsts 


19@20c, eastern 18@20c, western firsts 19¢c, ex- 
tra Vt dairy 18¢, N Y lic, N Y and Vt firsts 
l6c, western 14@16c, western imt emy 15@154c, 
ladles 14c. Prints and boxes 1@2c premium 
over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany,quiet and firm. 
Full cream cheddars 8@9c¢ P Ib, flats 74@8khe, 
skims 3@ic. imt Swiss l4c.—At Syracuse, 
full cream 95@10c. 

At New York, 
ly active demand keep the 
factory condition at firm prices. Quotations: 
N Y full cream large fey 8$@88c, ch 8@8ic, 
fair to good 7}@7?c, common 6}@7c, small fey 
colored 9@9}c, white 9@9}c. Light skims 
6@64c, part skims 5}@64c, full skims 2@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, trade quiet 
at prices favoring buyers. N Y fey full cream 
9a9ie, fair to good 8@s}c, Swiss 12}@13c. 

Ohio— At Coluinbus, quiet and steady. Full 
cream cheddars lie P lb, flats 10c, family fa- 
vorites 10}c, limburger 13c, imt Swiss 15¢c.— 
At Cleveland, N Y full cream 10@11c, Ohio 
9@9ke, standard 6@8c.—At Toledo, Ohio and 
N Y firsts 9@10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, best grades in good 


moderate receipts and fair- 
market in a satis- 


demand. N Y full cream 94@93c P Ib, flats, 
large size 10@10}c, small 102@108c, Ohio 
9a9ke. 

At Boston. prices are sustained without 


quotable change, but the tune of the market is 

one of easiness. Quotations: N Y small extra 

94@9kc P lb, large ME9Ic, firsts 8@8}c,seconds 

6aic, Vt small extra 9c, firsts 8@8kc, seconds 

6@7c, extra sage &4@10}c, part skims 4@5c, 

western twins 8@9c, Ohio flats 74@8c. 
Creamery Notes. 

Southville emy ass’n, St Lawrence Co, N 
Y, received 136,307 ibs milk in Jan, made 7414 
lbs butter, paid farmers $1 02? P 100 Ibs milk. 
Total 1400.76. This creamery pays farmers ac- 
cording to percentage of butter fat. 


GENERAL /JIARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in asmall way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, a firm feeling prevails, re- 
ceipts being moderate. Ch ’97 marrow $1 35 
@1 374 P bu, fair to good 1 15@1 30, ch ’97 
medium 1 124@1 15, white kidney 1 50@1 55, 
red 1 50@1 70, yellow eye 1 324, Cal lima 1 30 
@1 35, ’97 green peas 75@95c P bu, turtle soup 
or Black Spanish beans 1 50@1 55. 

At Boston, demand slow and prices easy. 
N Y and Vt small hand-picked pea $1 25 P 
bu. marrow 110, screened 90c@1, seconds 
802@90c, Cal pea 1 30@1°50, ch h p medium 
1 15, screened 9%c@1, seconds 80@90c, extra 
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yellow eyes 1 20@1 35, red kidney 1 60@1 75, 
dried limas 2}c. 
Apples. 

At New York, arrivals are light, stock 
cleaning up well and prices steady. Fey red 
$4@4 50 P bbl, King 3@4, Ben Davis 2 50@ 
3 75, Spy 2 50@3 50, Baldwin 2 50@375,Green- 
ing 2 50@4, common to fair 1 50@2. 

At Boston, a full supply, demand only 
moderate. Kings $3@4 P bbl, Ben Davis ex- 
tra 3 75, common to good 2 74@3 25, ch Bald- 
wins 3 75@4,fair to good 3@3 50, ch Greenings 
3 25@3 75,common to good 2 75@3 25, western 
mixed varieties 2 50@3. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, lhttle change to note, supnly 
light and market steady. Fey evap’d ayples 
9@94c P lb, prime 8}@8fc, snn-dried sliced 
3@45c, chopped 3@4c, cores and skins 2}@2%c, 


cherries 12@13c # lb, blackberries 4@4!c, 
evap’d raspberries 12@13c, huckleberries 
6@Tc. 


Eggs. 

At New York, larger receipts and slow de- 
mand have weakened the market. Fey select- 
ed nearby l6c P dz, N Y and Pa country 
matiks l5c, western ch 15c, southern 14@14#c. 

At Boston, more liberal receipts cause weak 
prices. Nearby and Cape fey 17@18c P dz, ci 
fresh eastern l6c, fair to good lic, Vt and N 
H ch fresh 16e, Mich and Ind selected lé6c, 
western fresh 153e, southern 1l5c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries strong, oranges 
in light supply and firm, grapes dull. Cape 
Cod cranberries $749 50 P bbl, N J 7@8, Ca- 
tawba grapes 8@13c #® bskt, strawberries 
75c@1 # qt, Fla pineapples 243 ® case, In- 
dian River oranges 3 50@5 ® bx, other Fla 
3@4 50, grape fruit 5@7 ® bx, Cal navel or- 
anges 2 75@3 ® bx. seedlings 2@2 50. tange- 
rines 4 25@4 75, Fla russet oranges 3 50@4. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York,mill feeds in fair demand and 
strong. Western spring bran 724@75« P 100 
Ibs, winter 75c, middlings 80c,linseed oil meal 
$24 50@25 P ton, rye feed 60@62}c P 100 lbs, 
screenings 35@80c, brewers’ meal and grits 
85@s87c,coarse corn meal 67@70c, prime cotton- 
seed meal, delivered at New York rate points 
21 10 P ton. 





Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings light, choice grades 
steady. Prime hay Tic P 100 ths, Nol 65@ 
70ec, No2 55@60c, No3 45@50c, clover mixed 
45@5Uc, clover 40@45c, salt hay 40@45c, long 
rye straw 40@50c, other grades 30@40c. 

At Boston, choice hay steady under mod- 
erate demand. Prime hay, large bales 
$13 50@14 56 PF ton. small 13, No 111@12, No 


210@11, No 3 8 50@9 50, clover mixed 8@10, 
clover 7, prime rye straw 9@10, tangled rye 


8@8 50, oat straw 7. 
Honey and Beeswax. 
At New York, demand moderate, offerings 


liberal, market easy. White clover comb 
8@1lic P Ib, dark 6@7c, white extracted 
5@54e, dark 4@435c, Cal comb 10212c. Bees- 


wax firm at 26@27e 
Onions. 

At New York, offerings are moderate and 
the market quiet. Orange Co red $2@2 50 P 
bag, yellow 2@2 25, white 2@4 50, eastern 
white 3@6 P bbl, red 2@3, vellow 2@2 75, N 
Y and western red 2@2 50 P bbl, yellow 2@ 


2 25. white 2 50@5, Havana 3 25 P cra, Ber- 
muda 3. 
At Boston, supplies are fairly liberal and 


ordinary qualities difficult of disposal. Ch na- 

tive yvellow 9e«@$1 P bu, or 2 75@3 P large 

bbl. N Y state ch 2 50, common to good 

1 75@2 25, Havana 3 35 ®P cra,Spanish 1@1 235. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, strong advices from country 
points hold the market steady and firm. LI 
stock $2 25@2 75 P bbl, N J 2@2 25 P bbl, or 
2@2 15 sack, N Y and western 2 25@2 50 P 
180 tbs, or 2@2 25 P sack, Bermuda, prime 
5 50@6 50 FP bbl, seconds 3 50@4, Belgian 2@ 
£75 P 180-lb sack, N J sweets 2 50@4 50 Pp 
bbl. 

At Boston, receipts are moderate and the 
market maintains a steady tone. Aroostook 
Hebrons, extra 85c ® bu, fair to good 80@83c, 
Rural New Yorkers and Green Mts extra 88c, 
fair to good 83@85c, Mich and Minn extra 
85@88c, fair to good 80@83c, N Y White Stars 
and Burbanks 85e, western 80c, PEI Che- 
nangoes 75@80c, New Brunswick 80@85c. 


Poultry. 
At New York, supplies continue liberal 
and the market unsettled. Live poultry: 


Fowls 94@94c P tb, chickens 8c, roosters 5hc, 
turkeys 10@1lc, ducks 40@65c ¥ pr, geese $1 
@1 50, pigeons 20@25c. Dressed poultry: Fey 
western 11@124c, Phila chickens 10@l4c. N J 
prime 10€1lc, N Y and Pa 9c, western 84@9c, 
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N Y and Pa fowls 84@9c, western 8@9c, ducks 
9@10c, geese 8@9c, squabs 2@3 P dz. 

At Boston, prices reinain about steady, re- 
ceipts moderate. Fresh killed: Northern and 
eastern chickens, ch large 14@15e P Ib, com- 
mon to good 8@10c, extra fowls 11@12c, com- 
mon to good 8@10c, ducks 8@10c, geese 8@10c. 
Western dry packed, drawn and headed: Ch 
small turkeys 13@14c, fair tu good 10@ilc, ch 
chickens 10@1le, fowls 9@10c, ducks 7@10c, 
geese 7@8c. Western undrawn: Ch turkeys 
123@13}c, chickens 9@10c, fowls 8@9}c, roost- 
ers 6@74c, ducks 6@8c, tame pigeons T5cG@$1 P 
dz. Live poultry: Chickens 10c, fowls 10c, 
roosters 5c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York,local winter vegetables in fair 
demand and steady, southern stock dull and 
irregular. Brussels sprouts 10@l5ic P qt, lo- 
cal beets 50c@$1 P bbl, celery 30@50c P dz, 
cabbage 2@3 ® 100,red 1@1 25 P bil, caulifiow- 
ers 250@3 ® case, southern lettuce 244 
bb], marrow squash 125@1 50 ® bbl, Hubbard 
1 50@1 75, parsnips 50c@1, turnips 50@90c, 
washed carrots 1 25 ® bbl, unwashed 1@1 12, 
southern kale 50@60c, spinach 1@2 50. Hot- 
house products: Cucumbers 1 25@2 P dz, 
cauliflower 1 75@2 25 P dz,mushroom:: 15@40c 
P jb, tomatoes 10@30c, asparagus 4 P «7 ~hn- 
barb 10c ® lb, lettuce 50c@1 # dz, radishes 
1@2 P 100 behe. 

Wool. 

Although quiet and dull the market retains 
much of its former strength. Quotations on 
the basis of the following at Buston, N Y and 
Philadelphia, with Chicago at the’ usual 
freight difference: O and Pa XX and above 
30@3le, X 28@29c, No 1 31@32c, tine unwashed 
20@21c, Ohio delaine 31@32c, Mich X and 
above 4#@25c, No 1 30c. Ky, Ind and Mo 
combing + blood 22@23c. Scoured basis, Tex- 
as fine spring 50@53c, medium 42@48c. 


The Coming Wheat Crop of India—Latest 
advices point to a’prospectively fair crop of 
wheat in India, although this is bound to 
prove uneven, some districts showing up 
much better than others. The export surplus, 
which has been very small forsome time past, 
is problematical, but the movement will be 
naturally stimulated somewhat in case prices 
remain high. A recent issue of the Liverpool 
Corn Trade News says a fair crop is still ex- 
pected in the Kurrachee districts but some 
complaints of drouth. The U Sconsul at 
Calcutta, under date of early Jan, reports that 
in northern India the prospects of the wheat 
harvest are on the whole excellent, bus it is 
not the case with the other great wheat grow- 
ing regions. In Bombay, Berar and the cen- 
tral provinces, the desire of the people to se- 
cure an eariy replenishment of their exhausted 
— of feed grains and the high price of 
seed wheat led to the extensive sowing of 
lands with millets which are ordinarily sown 
to wheat. In the tracts which were affected 
by the famine the area under wheat is greatly 
below the average. With a large crop of rice 
and millets harvested a large quantity of 
wheat will be released; and the amount avail- 
able for export is officially estimated to reach 
tbe average of the past ten years, or 22 to 26 
million bushels. This, however, is simply an 
estimate and is not particularly disturbing to 
the trade. The Indian wheat crop is now be- 
ing harvested and will be ready for export in 
March. In the season of ’91-’92 India export-* 
ed to Europe about 60,000,000 bu. That was 
the big year, but since then exports have fall- 
eu off materially. In the season of ’96-’97 
they were less than 4,000,000 bu, equai to 
about one week’s vlearances from the U 8. 








Germany’s Exclusion of Fruit from the U 
Shas been considerably modified since the 
early order, as shown in our columns a week 
ago. It now appears that the original de- 
cree sent to collectors of customs was carried 
out with an excess of zeal. The German gov- 
ernment says it is prompted entirely by the 
desire to keep out such insect pests as the Sau 
Jose scale, and not intended to exclude com- 
petition. The fact remains, however, thatthe 
agragrian political party, very strong in Ger- 
many.is exceedingly jealous of competition of 
all American farm produce,ineluding not only 
apples, but grain and provisions also. 

The actual fruit prohibition on the part of 
the German government to date is smal]. An 
official report, dated Feb 11, says that out of 
2700 packages fruit arriving at Hamburg by 
steamship Patria.81 cases California Pearmain 
apples were stopped,all others admitted freely. 
Out of 1400 packages by steamer Pennsylvania 
and 2600 by steamer Lahn up to the 10th inst, 
only two small lots of California Pearmain 
and Sonoma apples have been stopped, al- 
though the examination of these 4000 packages 
has not yet been finished. Only one more 
steamer carrying 900 packages*is due before 
the close of the season. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Spanish Minister’s 
Forced Resignation. 
The publication ofa 
letter written by 
Sevor Don Enrique 
Dupuy de Lome, 
the minister’ of 
Spain at Washing- 
ton, in which Presi- 
dent McKinley is 
characterized as a 
jow politician ca- 
tering to the rabble, 





,resulted in a de- 
mand made by the 
state department 
through Minister 
SENOR DUPUY DE LOME. Woodford to the 
Spanish government that the indiscreet 
minister be recalled at once. As soon as 
the letter was published Senor de Lome, 
knowing what the action of this govern- 
ment would be, cabled his resignation, 


which was accepted, and this is all that pre- 
vented the added disgrace of being dismissed. 
The letter was written to Senor Don Jose 
Canalejas at Havana and was stolen and sent 
to the Cuban junta in New York by a secret 
agent. It was at once recognized as genuine 
and copies were given to the newspapers 
while tne original was sent on to the depart- 
ment of state at Washington. Judge Day,assist- 
ant secretary of state, called at the Spanish 
legation with the letter and the Spanish min- 
ister acknowledged the authenticity of the let- 
ter. Minister Woodford at Madrid was at 
once instructed to demand De Lome’s recall 
but that latter’s resiguation had already been 
cabled. The Spanish government posted an 
extra guard abouts the American legation at 
Madrid, fearing a disturbance. Senor Don 
Juan du Bose, first secretary of the Spanish le- 
eee. isthe charge d’affaires of Spain at 
Vashington pending the arrival of De Lome’s 
successor. his is not De Lome’s first indis- 
cretion, be baving when a young man pub- 
lished a book in which he slandered Amer- 
ican women. It is not thought that the unfor- 
tunate incident will materially affect the 
friendly relations of the two governments. 





To Grub Stake Prospectors.— Various methods 
of ‘‘grub staking’’ peepee have been at- 
tempted, but one of the simplest is the Klon- 
dike Co-operative Gold Mining Co of Seattle, 
the president of which is our friend, James 
Hart of Auburn, King Co, Washington. Any- 
one wishing a small interestin the work of 
prospecting, with the idea of sharing in any 
strikes that may be made, will be interested 
in this proposition. 


To Signal Warships.—The lighthouse board 
is to co-operate with the pavy in establishing 
a complete system of coast line signal stations 
from Maine around to Texas. At every im- 
portant lighthouse station signal semaphores 
are to be erected and flags provided to be used 
froir the tall towers. Pigeon cotes will be es- 
tablished at the more important lighthouses. 
In this way the authorities can send messages 
to a squadron cruising along the coast. 


The Indian and Fortifications Bills.—The 
senate has passed the Indian appropriation 
bill with amendments, the most important 
being one giving to bona fide homestead set- 
tlers on Indian reservations acquired from the 
Indians the rights to patents for their land 
ou payment of the usuai and customary fees, 
without paying for the land itself. The sen- 
ate committee on appropriations reported 
back the fortifications appropriation bill with 
the total of $4,144,912 more than doubled, the 
bill wow carrying $9,052,492. 











China Makes Concessions.—The right to ex- 
tend the Burmah railroad through the Chinese 
province of Yunnan bas been conceded to 
Great Britain, and Germany will be allowed 
to construct a railroad from Kiao Chou to 
Ichan as reparation for the recent murder of 
a German sailor. 


A Rescue in Mid-Ocean.—The American lin- 
er St Louis from Southampton arrived in New 
York last Saturday with 212 souls abeard res- 
cued from a sinking steamer in mid-ocean. 
They were the crew and passengers of the 
Veendam of the Holland America line, a 12- 
day passenger steamer, in her day one of the 
erack ocean racers. She left Rotterdam Feb 
3 with nine cabin and 118 steerage passengers. 
She was three days out when she eitber 
struck a submerged wreck or threshed a hole 
in her bottom and began to make water rapid- 
ly. The steam pumps, hand pumps and a 
bucket brigade were immediately set at work, 
every able-bodied man being pressed into 
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service. When the ship was within at least 
tive hours of sinking her sigvals of distress 
were seen by the St Louis. She stood by and 
in a terrific sea in the dead of night the crew 
and passengers of the ill-fated Veendam were 
transferred to the St Louis without an acci- 
dent. There were 20 children and 58 women 
and girlsamong them. Capt Stenger fired 
the sinking ship before he left her. 


The Lattimer Trial.—The trial of Sheriff Mar- 
tin and his deputies at Wilkesbarre, Pa, has 
progressed slowly. The state has produced an 
immense number of witnesses, a few of whom 
have proved important. Many of them have 
become badly confused under cross examina- 
tion and have materially weakened the com- 
monwealth’s case. The commonwealth has 
failed in several attempts to identify certain 
deputies. All evidence tends to show that the 
strikers were warned at Hazleton by the sher- 
iff not to go to Lattimer and that he made an 
effort to induce them to disband there. The 
witnesses testify thatthe shooting at Lattimer 
began with one or two shots, followed bya 
volley, and then a few scattering shots. 





To Stop Cuban War.—A memorial asking 
President McKinley to take steps to end the 
war in Cuba, was presented to the president 
by New York bankers and merchants Feb 9. 
The memorial stated that the war has already 
cost American commerce $300.000.000 
and is now costing not less than $100,000,000 a 
year. The petition is signed by many bank- 
ers and merchunts of the highest standing and 
is regarded as one of the most serious expres- 
sions of public feeling in regard to Cuban 
affairs that has been made. 


Gunboat Ordered to Skaguay.—The gunboat 
Wheeling has been ordered to Skaguay to 
protect peaceful citizens from the lawless ele- 
ment now in control there. The business men 
of Dyea and Skaguay have sent a petition to 
the government for troops at once. The 
Wheeling has been stationed at Sitka. Capt 
P. N. Ray, the special officer sent by the war 
department to examine into conditions in the 
mining regions, has recommended that if the 
government decides to establish a military 
fort in Alaska, the site be selested at the 
mouth of American creek, with a sub-post at 
Circle City. One of the largest parties that 
will leave England for the gold ftields this 
year has had a stern wheel steamer built for 
the Yukon. She will carry stores for 15 
months. A party of 69 with a $60,000 outfit 
started from Jersey City, N J, this-week for 
the Klondike. 


Japan to Keep Wei-Hai-Wei.—The foreign 
office at Pekin has received official advices 
stating that Japan has notified China that she 
intends to keep Wei-Hai-Wei permanently. In 
view of this China will not require a loan, the 
sole object of a loan being to pay the Japa- 
nese war indemnity. The reported action of 
Japan is considered as most significant, as it 
accomplishes the object that Japan has long 
had in view, a foothold on the mainland’of 
Asia. Wei-Hai-Wei has always been consid- 
ered by China as second only to Port Arthur 
as a naval station. Japanese forces have oc- 
cupied the fortifications there since the close 
of the war, the agreement being that Japan 
should hold Wei-Hai-Wei until the last of the 
indemnity was paid. 





In General.—The metropolitan traction com- 
pany of New York is to equip the largest pow- 
er station in the world. It will have a capac- 
ity of 70,000 horse power.——During evolu- 
tions in the harbour of Tortugas the Iowa and 
Texas touched on an unknown shoal; no injury 
resulted. —— Rear Admiral Sicard,in command 
ofthe fleet in southern waters, has been 
granted a two weeks’ leave of absence on ac- 
count of an attack of malarial fever.——Jobn 
D. Rockefeller, the multi-millhonaire, hag 
given the city of Cleveland $50,000 worth of 
land for park purposes.——The steel rail com- 
panies have agreed on a uniform price for 
steel rails, which will put a stop to cut rates, 
——Salter D. Worden,under sentence of death 
for wrecking a train which cost six lives in 
the California strike in 1894, has confessed, 
implicating several others. Apparently he was 
but their tool.——The senate naval affairs 
committee recommends the purchase of armor 
for the battleships Alabama, Wisconsin and 
Iilinois at $400 per ton. 

Eldorado, Colorado’s new gold camp, prom- 
ises to yield heavily, according to recent as- 
says of pay dirt.——The Women’s Christian 
Temperance union bas threatened to boycott 
Yale university, the members refusing to send 
their sons there unless New Haven is made a 
prohibition town. 


From Abroad.—A loss by fire exceeding 
$2,000,000 has occurred in the Philippine is- 
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lands.——It is said that Russia will not press 
for the appointment of Prinse George of 
Greece as governor of Crete.——Severe earth- 
quakes in Asia Minor have made over 4000 
persons homeless.--—The English parliament 
was formally opened Feb 8. The members of 
the two. houses met together to listen to the 
queen’s speech.——Japan will insist that Chi- 
na makes her war payments promptly.——A 
dispatch from Pekin says that France has 
made some unreasonable demands for indem- 
nity, failing to receive which she will take ac- 
tion in southern China.——The Rothschilds 
of London have become interested in hydraul- 
ic gold gravel claims in the Yukon said to be 
enormously rich.——Mr Gladstone’s health is 
not so alarming as reported. His condition is 
not at all critical. 

The British crniser Galatea collided with 
the steamer Marbella and sunk her. Passen- 
gers and crew were rescued, but her cargo, in- 
cluding 40 race horses, was lost.——Mme Sa- 
rah Bernhardt, the noted French actress, has 
just undergone a serious surgical operation. 
——Announcement is made of a combine of 
English cotton manufacturers. The capital 
represented is $30,000,000. 








Dr Hunter’s Book or. the Lungs. 


Progress of Medical Science. 

A little book published by Dr Robert Hunt- 
er, of 117 West 45th street, New York, yives all 
the latest discoveries and improvements in the 
theory and treatment of asthma, bronchitis, 
eatarrh, and consumption, fully explaining 
their differences and their cure by medicated 
air inhalations. 

Dr Hunter was the father and founder of 
the local treatment of the lungs by antiseptic 
medicated air inhalatious, the inventor of the 
first inhaling instruments ever employed for 
the cure of lung diseases, and the discoverer 
of the only germicide that cures consumption 
by destroying the bacilli of tuberculosis in 
the lungs of the patient. His treatment con- 
sists of healing and cleansing balms, applied 
to the lungs three times a day by his inhaling 
instruments, the application of antiseptic oils 
to the chest, which surround the body with a 
zone of medicated air, and filling the chamber 
in which the patient sleeps with antiseptic va- 
pors, thus keeping up a curative action on the 
lungs day and night. 

No other treatmentin the world is so direct, 
common-sense, and successful. 

Mrs Milford Jones says: It gives me pleas- 
ure to give all the information I can concern- 
ing Dr Hunter and his treatment. 

I can truly say that with God’s blessing I 
am a living witness of its power to cure. 

My disease was of nearly three years’ stand- 
ing; I had been treated by seven different 
doctors, all pronouncing my case very serious 
and some hopeless. I heard of Dr Hunter and 
called on him as my last hope. He stated my 
case very clearly, saying there was a cavity 
in my right lung, which to me looked very 
dark. He told me he could cure me if I had 
patience and would be faithful in the treat- 
ment, but that it would take a long time. 

I am pow able to do my housework and 
work in the store. My friends can scarcely 
believe it possible for me to look and be so 
well, for they had expected to bury me long 
ago. 

I firmly believe if you are ina curable con- 
dition at all,Dr Hunter can do it. I feel much 
interested in all sufferers of such a terrible 
disease. May God bless Dr Hunter’s treat- 
ment to your cure. 

Your unknown, but sympathetic, friend, 

Mrs Mitrorp Jongs, Dover, Morris Co, N J. 

Dr Hunter’s book contains many similar 
letters from prominent people who have been 
successfully treated. It will be sent free to 
American Agriculturist readers by address- 
ing him at 117 West 45th street, New York. 


RELIABLE MEN in every 
locality, local or traveling, to in 
troduce a new discovery and 
keep our show cards tacked up 
on trees. fences and bridges 


throughout town and country; steady employment; com- 
mission or salary; 865.00 PER MONTH AND EX- 
PENSES not to exceed $2.50 per day; money deposited 
in any bank at startif desired. Write for particulars. 

THE GLOBE MEDICAL ELECTRIC CO.,BUFFALO,N.Y. 


Instant rellefsn4 positive 
cure. Sample mailed free to any 
i A sufferer, F. G. KINSMAN, M. D., 
Box 756, Augusta, Maine. 

















Propagation of House Plants by Cuttings. 


L. R. TAFT, MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Greenhouse plants are generally multiplied 
by whatis known as soft cuttings of the 
stems. They are usuatly made from terminal 
shoots, although if cuttings lower down the 
stem can be obtained in the proper condition, 
they will readily root and make good plants. 
The plants from which cuttings are taken 
should be strong and vigorous; if 
stunted by insects or by improp- 
er surrouncings of heat, light, 
temperature or food, or weak- 
ened by excessive production of 
flowers, the 1esult will be quite 
unsatisfactory, and it will be 
equally so if soft, watery growth, 
produced by a high temperature 
and excess of nitrogenous food, 
is used. The use of cuftings from 
plants enfeebled by disease will 
be even more disasrous, as the 
plants produced will not only be 
suscertible to the attack of the 
same and other diseases, but 
they may even have the germs 
of the disease within thera when 
severed from the parent plant. 

While a soft, watery growth is 
not desirable, cuttings cannot, 
as a rule, be induced to root read- 
ily after they become woody, and 
the usual test is to reject all cut- 
tings that when bent do not snap 
off, rather than crush down 
without breaking, the latter behavior indica- 
ting that the fibro-vascular bundles (woody 
fibers) have formed (Fig 1). Cuttings made 
from stems in that condition root slowly and 
sparingly, and the plants will be weaker than 
when made from those in the proper condi- 
tion. For a few plants like the rose, a firmer 
condition of the wood is desirable. 

Soft cuttings should have a bud at the top 
and frum one to three inches of stem. Unless 
a cutting can be made three inches long and 


FIG 1. 


have its base in proper condition, it will be 
better to shorten it to one inch, and, if 
necessary, the length 
may be even less, its 


stem being principally 
of value to give a se- 
cure hold in the cut- 
ting bed. Cuttings of 
this kind should have 
at least one leaf, and 
sometimes from two to 
four are left. Those at 
the lower part of the 





stem should be re- 
FIG 2. SOFT CUTTING moved, and the others 
OF COLEUS. shortened in (Fig 2). 


In this way the amount of evaporation will be 
checked and the cuttings can be placed nearer 
together. Cuttings should be so handled that 
they will not wilt. It is well to use a sharp 





FIG 3. GERANIUM CUTTING. 


knife, and to cut off the stem at nearly right 
angles. Neither, however, is really necessa- 
Ty, andin many cases the cuttings can be 
broken off without the use of a knife. If in 
the proper condition, most cuttings will root 
readily from any part of the stem, but with 
others that root with difficulty, and especially 
if they have become too hard, it will be well 





IMPROPER 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


to have a bud near the base of the cuttings, as 
roots are most readily sent out from near the 
nodes. 

There are, however, a few plants that, 
owing to some peculiarity of construction or 
growth, need different treatment, and among 
them are our common pelargoniums (gera- 
niums), (Fig 5) and many of the cacti and oth- 
er succulent plants, These are more or less 
succulent and if placed at once in a cutting 





- 
AND PROPER CONDITION OF STEM FOR 


CUTTINGS. 


bed are likely to rotoff. After being made, it 
is -well to spread them out and allow them to 
wilt for from one day to one week and then 
place them in a rather dry cutting bed, or they 
may at once be putted off, using a soil contain- 
ing at least one-half sand. If, after giving 
them one thorough watering, water is with- 
held until they begin to wilt, cuttings handled 
in this way will often show smalier losses 
than when grown in a cutting bed. Many 
plants do not strike readiiy unless in a moist 
warm air and for such a hand glass or prop- 
agating case must be used. 

A method of rooting cuttings that gives ex- 
cellent results when hottom heat cannot be se- 
cured is placing them in earthenware pans 
of sand two or three inches deep which are 
kept constantly saturated with water. The 
other treatment, such as the making and set- 
ting of the cuttings, watering and ventilating, 
is exactly the same as for the cutting bed. 
Some of our common plants like the oijeander 
root even better if placed in clear water than 
when in a cutting bed, or the saucer with its 
mud. 

Any kind of glazed earthenware vessel, of 
a suitable size and depth, may be used, but ifit 
is unglazed the water will need to be much 
more frequently added. 


I 


The Stirrup Cup. 





My short and happy day is done, 
The long and dreary night comes on; 
And at my door the Pale Horse stands 
To carry me to unknown lands. 


His whinny shrill, his pawing hoof, 
Sound dreadful as a gathering storm; 

And I must leave the sheltering roof 
And joys of life so soft and warm. 


Tender and warm the joys of life— 

Good friends the faithful and the true; 
My rosy children and my wife, 

So sweet to kiss, so fair to view. 


So sweet to kiss,so fair to view, 
The night comes down,the lights burn blue; 
And at my door the Pale Horse stands, 
To bear me furth to unknown lands. 
—({John Hay. 
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Old Ladies’ Woodbox. 


A. L. WILLIAMS. 





I send sketch of an old ladies’ cabinet 
woodbox. The reason I say old ladies’ wood- 
box, I have observed that the old ladies gen- 























erally tend the fire through the day and many 
of them have lame backs so they don’t want 
to stoop down to get the wood. 
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FAVORITE. AN Do 
MOST POPULAR 


FLOWERS 


PANSIES, NASTURTIUMS 
SWEET PEAS, one Pkt. of 


each variety for only 6 t 
and the Address of Two Friends C S. 
Including tree copy of 1898 Catalogue and Floral Calture, 
MISS C, H. LIPPINCOTT, 319 Sixth Street So., Hinoeapolis, Hino. 















MULTIFLORA 6 
SEEDLINGROSE 


NEW MULTIFLOF A ROSES. 


Witk seed of these new Roses, plants ma 
bloom in 6) days from time of sowing. P ia ~y" tnd 
time. They grow quickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters and in suc h uantity that a plant looks likea 
bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
oloom all summer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. From a packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors—white, pin k, crimson, etc.—no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest of novelties. Seed 2Gc. per pkt., 3 pkts. 
for Xe.—or for 40c. we will send 

1 pkt. New Multifiora Roses. All colors. 

- Magnificent, 


1 Chinese Lantern Plant. 

1“ Cupid Dwarf Sweet Pea. Areal gem. 
1 “ Verbena, Giant White Scented. 
1“ Tree Strawberr y. Largest, finest berry. 
1 bulb poubdiec: flowered Suberens Begenia 
1 Fancy Gloxinia. Extra fine. 

1“ Giant Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 
2“ l1Spotted Calla Lily, 1 Montbretia. 
6 “ Fancy Gladiolus. All different colors. 
10 “ Flowering Oxalis. Mixed colors. Also, 
Our Great 160-page Color Plate Catalogue and 


THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for 4 
year; illustrated—colored plate each month—dev oted 
to Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50 but for trial 


All the above for 4oc. postpaid. 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 

Rare New Fruits, is the finest ever issued: profusely 

illustrated. 12 Magnificent Large Colo Plates, 

160 pages. Mailed for 10 cts., or FREE to any who ex- 
pect to send us an order after getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, M. Y. 
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~ TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 


The largest and most complete collections in America, including all desirab le 
General Catalogue (168 pages) free. 
’—Country Gentleman. 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 











IS THIS THE INFANT CLASS? 


The last thirteen of the 150 baby portraits which are being printed in this contest will ap- 


pear in a week or two. 
the entire nur ber. 


The Story of Madeline and Dorothy. 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





The most curious things happen when the 
Y F E goes over to Madeline’s. The last time 
he went was in September, for she lives more 
than a hundred miles away, but the incidents 
of that remarkable day are still tolerably clear 
in his recollection; though errors may creep 
into his narrative owing to the long lapse of 
time and a bad memory, and the fact that the 
most astonishing of the incidents occurred aft- 
er his departure and were related to him by 
letter. 

It was stormy in the morning, and we had a 
delightful time in the house. It cleared off 
fine after dinner, and we pianned to visit an 
agricultural fair which was being held in the 
outskirts of the city. Madeline never had at- 
tended an exhibition of this kind, neither had 
Dorothy, so far as we were aware, and it was 
high time they did so. We walked over to 
Dorotbhy’s,and the Y F E stayed outside while 
Madeline was in the house. Dorothy’s little 
brother Tommy was outside also. Tommy 
said he wished he lived out in the woods so 
he could holler as loud as be wanted to. You 
see there were people and carriages passing, 
and occasionally a policeman. 

**Go ahead and holler,’’ I said; ‘‘I guess 
there’s nobody sick in the neighborhood, and 
hollering won’t hurt well peopie.’’ So we 
played that he was a fire engine, and that the 
grape arbor in the yard was on fire. First, he 
yelled ‘‘Fire! Fire! Fire!’’ as loud as he 
could screech. Then I would ring the alarm 
and he would come rushing along with the 
garden hose. Soon we had eight boys and 
three dogs in the yard, and the neighbors 
were beginning to open the windows and 
shake their fists at us. It occurred to the Y F 
E all of a sudden that those giris must be 
about ready to start, and what do you suppose 
he found them doing? They were sitting on 
the floor in Dorothy’s chamber maxing a dress 
for a new doll! It was Dorothy’s birthday. 

‘*Why-ee |’? exclaimed Madeline; ** we for- 
got all about the fair!’’ They hurried on their 
coats and as we passed out the gate Tommy 
came around the corner and yelled, ‘*i want 
to go! I want to go!’’ and came running 
after us. Three other boys who were playing 
with him said they guessed they would go, 
too. It looked as if we were going to havea 
procession. 

‘*No, no, Tommy,’’ said Dorothy, ‘‘ you can- 
not go this time. You are not invited, and 
besides, mamma doesn’t want you to go.”’ But 
Tommy ana the other boys, to say nothing of 
dogs, followed on. At the next corner we 
met Dorothy’s papa, and she laid the case be- 
fore him. Hesaid kindly that he thought 
Tommy had better not go this time, and 
stepped torward to take Tommy by the band 


, 


Then everybody will have a chance to vote for their favorite out of 


and lead him home. But the naughty boy ran 
and was up a tree before his father could catch 
bim. We left him up the tree yelling ‘‘I 
want to go too!’ at the top of his lungs and 
his father sitting under the tree waiting for 
bim to come down. 

Just as we were boarding an electric car, 
who should happen along but a school friend 
of Madeline’s, whom she called Bob. We were 
introduced, and Bob announced his intention 
of accompanying us to the fair. He devoted 
himself to Madeline, and Dorothy was left to 
the Y F E to be entertained. This doubtless 
would have proved a pleasant arrangement for 
the afternoon, if Bob had not been snatched 
from us by a cruel fate. As we were being 
transferred to another car he came down with 
the mumps. I telephoned in haste for an am- 
bulance, to get him aboard before his face got 
so wide we could not push him through the 
door, and as he disappeared inside the vehicle 
and the door was slammed, Madeline wiped 
her eyes and we resumed our journey. It oc- 
curred to the Y F E as the car passed the rail- 
road station that he must be sure to get back 
in time for his train, at 4 o’clock, for he must 
return home that night. Lo and behold. it 
was 3.30 already! No time for the fair, after 
all. Sovhe bade the girls a hurried good-bye 
and left them. What befell them at the fair, 
as remarked before, was learned later on by 
mail. It is the regret of the Y F H’s life that 
he was not present to witness the extraordi- 
nary performance. 

The girls happened to reach the fair grounds 
durizg the most exciting part of the horse 
trot. The cattle men had deserted the cows 
and sheep in their stalls, the ladies had left 
the quilts and marmalades and pickles alone 
in the hall; even the ticket man had deserted 
the gate and gone to see the great race,so that 
our two friends sauntered in without paying a 
cent. As the whole thing was quite.new to 
them they were prepared for almost any novel 
experience, but they did not understand the 
loneliness and silence. 

**We’ve got the whole show to ourselves!’’ 
exclaimed Madeline, as they were passing the 
long cattle pens just outside the hallin which 
were the flowers and fruits. 

**Oh, you have, bave you!’’ said a great, 
deep voice, slowly and solemnly, and so near 
that the girls jumped. 'They looked around; 
they saw nobody buta huge ox chewing his 
cud and blinking at them. 

**Did you speak??? asked Dorothy trem- 
ulously, fbut the ox said not a word, and 
chewed and chewed. They had no more than 
got started when they caught the words, 
‘*Where’s Tommy?’’ in the same deep voice. 

‘*L-1-l-et’s go home! I’m _ afraid!’’ shivered 
Madeline. 

**Gosh!’’ said a harsh, explosive voice 
which came seemingly from a pizpen across 





the other side; ‘‘the little ‘fraid cats! Tommy 
wouldn’t be afraid.’’ 

‘The horrid creatures!’’ cried Dorothy; 
‘*‘mamma never would have let me come if she 
had known I was going to hear such lan- 
guage,’’ and she flushed with indignation. 
All the same, the reference to Tommy piqued 
her pride and she determined she would not 
run away. Arm in arm, to keep up their cour- 
age, the girls hastened along between the 
pens, until they stopped short with astonish- 
ment at the sound of a babyish voice which 
said: 

‘*Ma-a-a-a-a-a-deline!”’ 

**Oh, you took me so by surprise ex- 
claimed Madeline as she peeped over intoa 
pen and saw a sheep poking its little nuse up 
at her. ‘‘Isn’t he cute!’’ she said. A big 
poster on the end of the building, which said 
“DON'T MISS THE GREAT 2.60 CLASS 
TROTTING Ai’ 4 O'CLOCK,’’ caught their 
eye. 

‘*Say, let’s go over and see the fast horses,’’ 
suggested Madeline. ‘‘I don’t care anything 
about these old plugs.’’ She referred to the 
Percherons and the other chunky draft horses 
near by. 

‘Old plugs!’’ snorted somebody from behind 
a high board fence. 

‘Old piugs!’’ echoed somebody else in an- 
other direction ; and there arose such a chorus 
of strange voices repeating ‘‘Old plugs!’’ 
‘*Old plugs!’’ that the girls were terrified and 
took to their heels. They ran into the fruit 
and vegetable building, scrambled up Stairs 
and looked out the window. The very first 
object which met their gaze was Tommy, wan- 
dering by the cattle pens, and before they 
could dodge out of sight he spied them and 
started ou the run. 

‘*We are lost!’’ groaned Dorothy. 

‘*We are found, you mean,’’ said Madeline; 
**let’s hide!”’ 

They dodged behind a beautiful silk quilt 
which hung near the wail, and their hearts 
beat so hard they thought Tommy would hear 
away down stairs. Pretty soon they heard his 
footsteps as he trudged along the lonely aisles, 
and once he came so near that his elbow 
brushed against the quilt. As the sound of his 
footsteps died away, and the girls were begin- 
ning to feel rather mean, they heard a queer 
little voice outside the quilt: 

**Find Tommy.’’ That was all it said. 

‘*What was that?’’ whispered one of them. 

‘*Hark!’’ said the other. After a few sec- 
onds the voice came again, clear and distinct: 

“Find Tommy.”’ 

Madeline and Dorothy stepped out from be- 
hind the quilt, to learn who was giving them 
orders. In the direction from which the sound 
came the only object of any account was a 
huge pumpkin with @ face cut in it likea 
jack-o’-lantern. The rays of the afternoon sun 
fell upon it in such a way that a strange light 
flickered in the hollow eyes. 

‘‘What do you know about Tommy, old 
pumpkin-head,’’ exclaimed Dorothy. But the 
light died out in the eyes and no further sound 
came from between the rows of saw-like teeth. 
At that moment the crowd began surging into 
the hall from the horse race, and a girl who 
knew our friends came rushing up with this 
announcement: 

‘*Ok girls, have you seen Tommy? He came 
*’way down here all alone to give you a sur- 
prise. What do you think there is up at 
Dorothy’s? And up at Madeline’s, : tha 
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too? 
She wouldn’t tell, because that was Tommy’s 
business,so they had’a great hunt for him,and 
finally they concluded he had gone home, and 
they went home themselves. 

**Why,where’s Tommy?’’ was the first ques- 
tion Dorothy’s mother asked us she opened the 
door. ‘‘Llet him goall alone to tell you that a 
beautiful birthday piano had come for Dorothy 
this afternoon, and that the dressmaker want- 
ed Madeline to stop on the way home and 
try on a new party dress her mother was hav- 
ing made for her.’’ 

Then the girls felt mean enough. 

Dorothy’s father had a long, anxious search 
for Tommy, who got lost at the fair,and when 
the little fellow got home Dorothy and Mad- 
eline both kissed him, with tears of penitence 
in their eyes; and if there is anything that 
makes Tommy as mad as a hornet, it is to be 
kissed by the girls. 











WHAT CAME AFTER THE VALENTINE, 





Our Young Fulks’ Table. 

Gave Up the Trip.—I think the girls, Inez 
and Fayetta,are country school girls, and they 
have been promised by their parents a visit to 
their cousin, Nellie, who lives in the city, 
during the holidays, but before the time ap- 
pointed for them to go, their mother is taken 
very sick and they must give up the trip. 
This is the conversation that likely took place 
between them: Fayetta: ‘‘O Inez, what did the 
doctor say this morning? And does he think 
mamma will be up by the holidays?’’ Inez: 
‘*He said she was about the same as she was 
yesterday, but,dear sister, I heard him tell fa- 
ther she must not even sit up for some time 
yet.’’ Fayetta: ‘‘Then we must give up all 
thoughts of visiting Cousin Nellie, Christmas.”’ 
Inez: ‘‘Well, it is just too bad! To think we 
have thought of it so much! But perhaps 
mamma will improve faster than the doctor 
now thinks.’’ Fayetta: ‘‘Yes, she may, but I 
don’t think it would be prudent for us to 
leave her with only Sarah (the hired girl) to 
see after and wait upon her. And I think you 
had better write to-day and tell Cousin, Nellie 
we cannotcome.’’ Inez: ‘‘Very well, and now 
I must see if mamma has awakened and if she 
wants anything.’’ (Exit Inez.)—[Mabelle 
Wallin. 

Where’s No 10?—I posted my letters on Oc. 
15, ’97,and have not received them up to datet 
I thought I would write and find out what 
has become of Circle No 10.—[T. E. Durkin. 


A Real Live Bear.—Henry and I saw a real, 
live bear, big and shaggy, coming up the 
street yesterday. Henry was afraid at first. 
We carried him a cent. The man said he 
would not dance for one, he wanted ten. We 
did not see him dance. After school the boys 
made us a fine snow man.—[ Alice. 





Editor Myrick’s Boy.—I am five years old 


and my home is in Rhode Island. I send you 
10 cents so I can become a member of the let- 
ter circle. My papais dead. He was an ed- 
itor and publisher of a newspaper, and when 
Iam a big man I am going to make newspa- 
pers too. I like to read the letters from the 
girls and boys. I do not go to school, but 
have lessons at home. I am going to school 
in spring. Since papa died, mamma and 
have lived with grandma and my two uncles 
on a farm,and I like it.for a boy can have lots 
of fun on a farin and doesn’t have to be dress- 
ed upall the time. We have two horses, eight 
cows and three calves. I have a canary bird. 
Her name is Mollie, and she is asweet singer. 
I also havea cat named Topsy and every 
time we eat she sits down by my chair, until 
Tin ready to serve her. I know Jennie 
Woods, who wrote you a letter one time. Two 
summers ago mamma and I visited at her 
home in New Hampshire,and we had a splen- 
did time, too. Jennie and I used to play cro- 
quet. June 26, ’97, there was a picture of four 
little farmers, one of them being the editor’s 
son. Was it your little boy, Mr Editor, or 
Editor Myrick’s little boy? I should like to 
know him.—[John A. Phillips. - 





The Unfortunate Cat.—One warm summer 
afternoon, Mr Brown had just been milking 
his cow, Bess. He walked along toward the 
house,and his old cat, Tabby, walked along by 
his side, and looked into the pail of milk. 
When he reached the house, he gave the pail 
of milk to his wife, who took it into the pan- 
try, and poured it into a pitcher. Now, the 
window was open, and as soon as Mrs Brown 
had gone out, old be jumped upon the 
window sill. She saw the pitcher on the ta- 
ble, and in she walked. She stuck her nose 
into the pitcher, and the milk smelled sv good 
that she put her head way in, and when she 
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tried to get it out, she conldn’t. She was try- 
ing very hard, when in walked Mrs Brown, 
who wanted some of the milk right away. 
Tabby knew that she had been doing wrong, 
and so she rau right out of the window with 
the pitcher on her head. Of course she 
couldn’t see and didn’t know where she was 
going. Before she had gone far, two boys 
saw her, and they chased her,throwing stones 
at her. This frightened Tabby, so that she 
went faster than before. She came to the riv- 
er,and jumped in. The boys got her out, and 
she was nearly dead, but they got the pitcher 
off her head, and after a long time she got 
well. But Tabby never went in- the pantry 
again, and Mrs Brown wasn’t sorry either.— 
{Grace Mix. 





New Tabler’s Question will be more likely 
to receive an answerif she sends her name 
and address, not for publication but because 
this is a necessary condition to having a let- 
ter printed. 





SLEIGHING SONG, 
We’re a jolly band, with four in hand, 
And hearts so warm and true. 
The maidens sing and the sleighbells ring, 
While the sky is dark and biue. 


The moon shines bright o’er the star-girt night, 
The wind blows fierce and cold, 

But we searcely feel his breath of steel 

As the warm robes close us fold. 


Then hurrah for the winter stern and cold, 
For the nights so bright and clear, 
For the jolly band and the four in hand, 
And hurrah for the maidens dear! 

. . [ Thistle. 





Six Baby Squirrels.—I am 10 years old, and 
have a pet squirrel. He is so pretty and cute 
when you give him a hickory nut, and will 
eatitasif he enjoyed it. He will eat most 
anything I give him, and anything he doesn’t 
like be will hide and scratch stuff around it. 
Last summer while going out doors he got 
caught between the door and the frame and 
hurt himself in the small of the back so that 
he can’t jump far. I had a pet crow once but 
I didn’t like him as well as [ do my little pet 
squirrel. I found a nest of little squirrels in 
the woodshed at our school with six little 
ones. I gave five of them to my schoolmates. 
The one that I haveistwo years old next 
May, and is the only one living of the six. 
My father takes your paper and is very much 
pleased with it.—| Willis Young. 


A Farmer of Thirteen.—I am i2 years vld, 
and am taking music lessons on the violin 
and can also play on the organ. I am not 
ashamed to say that I have to work. I earned 
$20 last summer and fall, and a year ago,after 
the grain was cut, I took a hayrake and team 
and raked over the field and collected enough 
grain to make 25 bushels after it was threshed. 
And last spring I planted about half an acre of 
beans, while this fall I got seven bushels white 
beans and four bushels lima beans. I got overa 
dollar a bushel for the white and a dollar and 
a half for the lima beans. I drove a four-horse 
team, throngh threshing, a distance of eight 
miles, and one day 16 miles. In hasing I 
raked all the hay and helped load it, and be- 
sides this I did all the chores at home, while 
my father and brothers and hired men were 
on the big farm. Our school commences Mon- 
day,and our teacher will be my sister.—[ Earl 
Hitchcock. 





Snowed in.—I am eight years old and live 
on a farm, and go to school, but I have not 
been for two days, because we are snowed in. 
I have a little brother seven months old. He 
has light hair and dark-blue eyes, andisa 
darling. I have never had a brother or sis- 
ter before, and I think he is just lovely. We 
are to have a vacation soon, andI am going 
to spend it with dear grandma. I don’t like 
to miss school, but I like to stay with grand- 
ma. We have a little calf and we call it 
Black Douglas. It is the baby’s calf, and it is 
black,and the baby’s name is Henry Douglas. 
[Florence Milner. 


What’s the Trouble, Ruth?—There must be 
some trouble in Circle No 11. I am No. 
The letters reached me about the middle of 
October. I kept them a few days and then I 
sent them to Ruth Hatfield, Dundas, Minn, 
and I have not seen them since.—[ Clarence 
Cornwell. 





The Birdies’ Tombstone.—I quite agree with 
Lily Peters that our Young Folks’ Editor must 
be the most astonishing fellow who ever went 
visiting. It was a good thing that that frolic 
was in his own house. My mamma says if he 


came to our house and broke our china she 
would be inclined to take the broom to him. 
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We used to have a great many pets bunt gave 
them away. We have only two birds anda 
goldfish now. Two of our birds died and we 
had a funeral and made a tombstone for 
them. We had two dear little dogs but we 
gave them away. I think Miss Idal has read 
a good many bovoks. I think I have read al- 
most as many, but I never put them down, so 
I don’t know. Has she ever read Pollie,a. 
New-fasnioned Girl? In answer to Sandal- 
Wood,I have read-some of the Elsie Dinsmore 
books and think they are lovely.—[May E. 
Wright. 


Rather Slide.—I am 10 years oid, and help 
my mamma wash dishes every day. I goto 
school one and one-half miles in summer, but 
the snow is so deep this winter that I do not 
go, so I learn a. lesson at home every day. I 
have a doll named Rosy, which I like to play 
with very much but I would rather slide down 
hill with my brother Elmer. who is four years 
old. Wehavea dog named Dixie. My cat 
died last Sunday. —| Pearl Whitford. 

———E 

Father (to son who is leaning over theater- 
gallery railing): Take care, Johnny, and 
dou’t fall. It’ll cost youa shilling more in 
the pit. 








A boy being asked to describe a kitten 
said: ‘‘A kitten is remarkable for rushing 
like mad at nothing whatever, and stopping 
before it gets thers.’’ It must have been the 
same boy who thus defined scandal: ‘‘It is 
when nobody ain’t done nothing, and some- 
body goes and tells.’’ 











Dandruff 


is 
aNGer OUuS 


When dandruff appears it is usa- 
ally regarded as an annoyance. It 
should be regarded as a disease. Its 
presence indicates an unhealthy con- 
dition of the scalp, which, if neg- 
lected, leads to baldness. Dandruff 
should be cured at once. The most 
effective means for the cure is found 
in AYER’S HAIR VIGOR. It 
promotes the growth of the hair, re- 
stores it when gray or faded to its 
original color, and keeps the scalp 
clean and healthy. 


“For more than eight years I was greatly 
trotibled with dandruff, and though a young 
man, my hair was fast turning gray and fall- 
: ing out. Baldness seemed 
inevitable until I began to 
use 


Ayers 
Stair 
Uigor 


The dandruff has been 
entirely remoyed and m 

hair is now soft, smoot 

and glossy and fast re- 
gaining its original color.” 
—L. T. VALLE, Allenton, 
Mo. 


500 ON HAND, 

’ 2500 Bievenes We BISYELES. “our, immense 

} AN stock of 97 models, including neer\y 
Me ces 








a“ 




















' 12 100 different makes, at prices whi 
s'/2 ier will sell them now to make room for 
4 GN $8 stock. You can make bog 
ANY “sa bel ping Ne Second hand wheels $5. 


ne to $20. ew 97 models, $15.00 to 
Agents wanted. Wheels shipped subject to full exami- 
nation. 5S ‘action arant rite for con- 


BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., Dept ( BF) AGO, ILL, 
The above company are perfectly reliable.—Editor 
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[28] 
{Part II.--Conelusion. ] 


Sanctimonious 
Simon. 


of Zerah Selton, 


By Will 


Templer, Author 
Gardener. 








F COURSE the story of my 
| stolen goods became public 
property and all sorts of the- 
ories were advanced by 
kindly and officions neigh- 
bors. Meantime my friend 
kept silent, and [ never 
questioned him, for I had 
faith in his ultimate success. There had, too, 
as it came out afterward, been another case 
of stealing close by. 

One night Squire Hoyt had heard the report 
of a gua from the direction of his sheep pas- 
ture, but had thought nothing of it until the 
next morning, when the absence of a fine fat 
wether and the presence of a pool of blood 
where the sheep’s throat had been cut ex- 
plained the cause. 

Squire Hoyt was wise. 








He said nothing to 


anybody, not even his own family, but put 
the case in Selton’s hands at once. 
‘ So matters drifted along to election time, 


although the all-absorbing topics incidental 
upon political strife did not cause interest in 
the recent robberies to lessen. 

On the first mail night after election, the 
store at our village presented a lively scene. 
Nearly ali the men in the locality were there. 

On a fish keg near the door sat Steve Lar- 
kin, a returned cowboy, telling a story of the 
plains to an interested group, Selton stood in 
a favorite attitude under the lamp reading 
his paper, and opposite him, leaning against 
the counter, was Deacon Simon Sieezer. Ev- 
ery barrel, box and chair held an occupant, 
while the latest election news and the choic- 
est bits of neighborhood gossip were discuss- 
ed pro and con. 

At length the conversation turned 
ever tertile subject of the robberies. 

‘*Hain’t found no track of yer butter an’ 
cheese yet, hev yeh®’’ asked Bill Poole, turn- 
ing to me. 

I was obliged to confess that I had not. 

‘*T’m of the opinion that stuff didn’t go very 
fur,’’ continued Pool, ‘‘no more than none 
of the rest of the stolen things has; now I had 
two bags o’ rye stole out o’ my barn no 
longer ago’n las’ night, an’ my barn was 
locked at that.’’ 

The idea of Bill’s locking his barn for se- 
curity against thieves caused a general laugh, 
but Pool held his own. 

‘*There it goes ag’in,’’ he crie:, ‘‘ev’ry one 
of you fellers knows of that hole, an’ the thief 
did too. See!’’ 

‘*You are wrong, my friend, totally wrong,’’ 
said a smooth voice and we all turned to the 
speaker, Mr Sleezer, who stood with his fat 
hands extended as if invoking a blessing. 
‘*Godless men from the lawless river towns 
are constantly crossing our peaceful, law- 
abiding territory and they do not always re- 
turn by dayhght. I doubt not that these are 
the spoilers of our substance,and I have made 
the cause of the widowed and fatherless my 
own, and am even now, on my trirs to mar- 
ket, diligently seeking to bring the guilty par- 
ties to justice. I,,too, was despoiled of sun- 
dry bags of rye but last night, but I can only 
say the Lord’s will be done, and invoke his 
aid in assisting me to discover the carnal 
knaves who despoiled me. If I am guided 
aright I may be a huinble instrument in 
righting the wrongs of my neighbors. Broth- 
er Barker has lost sundry of the choice dairy 
products for which he is so justly famous. 
The peaceful pasture of Brother Hoyt was in- 
vaded by an armed man and choicest of the 
flock slaughtered.’’ 

At his mention of the sheep his auditors 
grew intensely interested. Here was some- 
thing new. 

I glanced at Selton. 


to the 


He had lowered his 


paper and was gazing at Sleezer with that 
peculiar, triumphant expression on his face 
that 
Sleezer observed 
renely on: 


I had seen once or twice before. But 
nothing and blundered se- 
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‘*Even Brother Selton, who is noted as an 
astute man above his fellows, bas passed un- 
der the rod. His outside cellar has been en- 
tered and his fine potatoes taken therefrom.’’ 

There was a quick movement under the 
lamp. Selton dashed his paper to the floor 
and leaped in front of the speaker. 

‘““How do you know that my potatoes have 


been stolen?’’ he demanded in a lond stern 
voice, while his flashing eyes searched the 
fave of the man before him. ‘‘How did you 


or 


know that Mr Hoyt had Jost a sheep? 

Sleezer’s little pig-like eyes wandered fur- 
tively around the room in the endeavor to 
avoid the gaze of his questioner. His cheek 
paled from its usual blowsy red to a pasty 
white, but his assurance came to his rescue. 

‘*‘Ah, Brother Selton,’’ he began, ‘‘why are 
you sounduly excited? Evil news travels 
fast and the story of your losses is publicly 
discussed.’’ 

‘You lie!’’ thundered Selton. ‘‘There was, 
until this minute, not a soul o- earth that 
knew I bad met with such a loss except the 
thieves and myself. Squire Hoyt, have you 
told anyone of your sheep being carried off?’’ 

**T have told nobody except yourself,’’ re- 
sponded the squire. 

**And J have told nobody,’’ continued Sel- 
ton. ‘‘Therefore here is our thief, gentle- 
men.’’ 

There was silence for a moment, during 
which all eves were turned toward the stern 
accuser and his pitiful, cowering victim. Sud- 
denly, with a snar] like that of a mad dog, 
Sleezer pounded tuward tho door, only to be 
met by the towering form of Steve Larkin; 
there was a collision and @ sounding thump 
as Sleezer’s head struck the floor. Selton 
ran forward and pulled the x-cowboy from 
bis prisoner. 

‘*Tbank you, Steve,’’ he said, pleasantly, as 
he deftiy snapped a pair of handcuffs onto 
Sleezer’s wrists and assisted him to rise. 
‘‘Now, Mr, Sanctimonious Simon, please sit 
down in that chair while {I recite your ped- 
igree to your neighbors.’’ And he pushed the 
bulky, shrinking figure into a seat, before 
which he sat down himself. 

‘*Friends and neighbors,’’ he began, ‘‘it 
was not long after Mrs Bond was robbed that 
I traced the theft to the contemptible hypo- 
crite you see before you. He bas always told 
us that he came here from New Scotland, but 
I have ascertained that he was born and rais- 
ed in Dutchess county. Hecame of a good 
family, was educated for the ministry and did 
disgrace a pulpit for a time, until bis dishon- 
est habits and cruelty to his wife, who is a 


’ 


worthy woman, cansed hisdownfall. You see 
that scar on his forehead? Well, that was 
caused by a young girl striking him with a 


glass sugar bow] when she caught him  beat- 
ing his wife. Expelled from the ministry, he 
went to farming, and it is needless to say 
stealing, in which he was assisted by the dir- 
ty little, half-witted dock rat you have all 
seen about his place for the past three months. 
At length his accomplice was arrested and al- 
though the evidence against our sanctimoni- 
ous friend was strong, it was scarcely sufti- 
cient to land him into state prison, asit did 
his friend. His neighbors believed in his 
guilt, however, and at length gave him the al- 
ternative of being tarred and feathered or of 
quitting the country for good. He chose the 
latter and came to us. 

‘*You must all allow that he has sneceeded 
in hoodwinking us simple rustics most admir- 
ably. We received him with open arms, and 
his cant and hypocrisy have played upon us 
so well that we believed in his professions and 
made him an officer in our church. In public 
he was carrying his sail pretty well when his 
accomplice was let out a few weeks ago, and 
came straight to his oid friend’s place, whence 
the two went forth to their old tricks.’’ 

During this recital the culprit sat with his 
head bowed and eyes studying the floor. 
‘*Look up,’”’ said Selton, addressing him, ‘‘I 
have some interesting things to tell ycu.”’ 

**T don’t want to bear you talk,’’ growled 
Sleezer, raising his eyes for a moment, and 
then dropping them again. 

‘*I dare say you don’t,’’ was the cool re- 
sponse. ‘‘But you can’t help yourself, and 
these gentlemen here will enjoy the story. 














‘On the night that you stole Mrs Bond’s 
oats and potatoes, you drove your big gray 
horse and your little black mare- hitcked tu 
your three spring market wagon.’’ 

‘*How do you know?’’ sneered Sleezer, not 
a bit sanctimoniously. 

‘O, that was easy enough. You don’t for- 
get that the gray horse always wears a curious 
round shoe on his deformed hind foot, and 
that the feet of the black izare are unusually 
small. A short time ago you had new tires 
put onto the hind wheels of your wagon, while 
those of the front wheels are worn rouni. 
Well, you left your team up in front of the 
barn and went down to the stable after the 
stuff. You put the oats into the bags you had 
brought with you. Somehow you discovered 
that one bag had a hole in it,and you plugged 
the hole with part of an old copy of the Gos- 
pel Trumpet, a fragment of which you left be- 
hind yon. A day ortwo after, I came to 
your place to borrow a few grain bags, yuu 
sent me to the granary after them, and among 
others I selected one with a holein it, plug- 
ged with a piece of the Gospel Trumpet. You 
are the only subscriber that paper has at-this 
office, and, strange tosay, the fragment found 
on Mrs Bond’s stable fioor fits exactly to the 
fragment you used as a plug—see?’’ And 
Selton drew forth two pieces of soiled and 
crumpled paper, the torn edges of which fitted 
exactly together. 

*‘*We might as well finish up the oat deal,’’ 
he continued. ‘‘ Here is a sample of oats tak- 
en from Mrs Bond’s bin, and here are the sbak- 
ings of the bags I borrowed from you. Ob- 
serve, please, in eavh case that the oats are 
white, with quite a few black ones, and 
some buckwheat kernels scattered through— 
you raised no oats on buckwheat stubble this 
year, you know. After you had the oats se- 
cure, you and your accomplice carried out a 
barrel of potatoes. You set it down while 
yon opened the gate, and after you had dump- 
ed its contents, one of you, generous ‘souls, 
took back the empty barrel.’’ 

Sleezer wriggled in his seat. ‘‘You’re a 
devil,’’ he exclaimed, under his breath. 

**O, not quite,’’ smiled Selton. ‘‘Only a 
close observer of men and things. I have al- 
ways distrusted you. Your sanctimonious 
cant and your habit of dry-washing your hands 
are sure indications of a hypocrite, and in 
this case of a liar and a thief. No wonder 
you were so anxious to lay these thefts to the 
door of some persons living along the river— 
ah, you weren’t a bit cunning there. 

‘*Mr Barker, hete, was next to feel your 
hand. The gray and black before the same 
wagon were tied to a sapling above his house 
and you sent your pimp through the narrow 
cellar window to hand out the goods while 
you knelt to receive ‘them. Now a sixty- 
pound cheese is quite a lift, and you left a 
tine impression of your knees and the toes of 
those remarkable, broad-toed boots you have 
on in the soft soil. 

‘*Of course I had evidence enough to cause 
your arrest, but I thought, after you stole my 
potatoes, that if I gave you rope enough you 
would hang yourself. I suspected you of 
shooting the squire’s sheep but had no direct 
evidence of the fact until you confessed 16 to- 
night. 

‘*Now, the first thing you are going to do is 
to pay for what yon have stolen. Barker, 
take a sheet of tea paper and make out Mr 
Sleezer’s bill as I give it to you.”’ 

Sleezer sprang from his chair, but was burl- 
ed back by Larkin’s muscular hand. ‘‘Nota 
steer goes on the range from this crowd till 
he’s branded,’’ cried the ex-cowboy. 

“I won’t pay for anything,’’ yelled Sleezer. 

**Softly. softly,’’ said Selton. ‘‘Go on with 
the bill, Barker. 

‘*Mr S. S. Sleezer to Mrs Sarah Bond, debt- 
or, to 20 bushels oats at 40 cents a bushel, $8. 
To one barrel potatoes, $3. Same to C. B. 
Barker, debtor, to 60 pounds cheese at 12 
cents, $7.20; 49 pounds butter at 30 cents, $12. 
Same to Zerah Selton, debtor, to 6 barrels fan- 
cy potatoes at $5 a burrel, $30. Same to W. 
L. Hoyt, debtor, to 50 pounds mutton at 10 
cents a pound, $5, and one sheepskin, $1.’’ 


‘*Wait!’’ cried Bill Pool. ‘*‘Who’s a-goin’ 
to pay me for my rye?’’ 
**Oh,’’ said Selton, blandly, ‘‘Mr Sleezer 


will pay that on general principles.’’ 

















**T tell you I won't pay for anything,’’ be- 
gan Sleezer, but Steve’s big hand fell upon 
his shoulder with emphatic force, while its 
owner roared: *‘Yes, you will. You ain’t 
runnin’ this ranch, you know.’”’ 

‘* Barker, put in a bill for William Pool for 
four bushels rye at one dollar a bushel,’’ pro- 
ceeded Selton; ‘‘and now foot it up and tell 
us what it all amounts to.”’ ' 

“*$70.20,’’ I announced presently. 

‘*Now, Mr Sleezer,’’ said our amateur de- 
tective, ‘‘pay this money to Squire Hoyt here, 
who will see that each gets his share of it. 
There is no warrant out for your atrest, and 
out of respect for your family there won’t be 
if you will settle; if you refuse, you will pass 
thi night in jail and answer for your crimes 
in the courts. What do you say?’’ 

Sleezer snddenly broke down. ‘‘I ain’t got 
the money,’’ he whined. ‘‘I paid off my man 
yesterday and he went away.’’ 

**Sorry for that,’’ said Seltondrily. ‘‘He’d 
have made a good witness if nothing more. 
But we can get him, I suppose.”’ 

‘*He has got the money,’’ said Ned Palmer. 
**T paid him more than 70 dollars for a colt 
only to-night.’’ 


**Well, if I havé got it, I won’t pay,’’ cried 
Sleezer. 

‘*All right,’’ was Selton’s quick response. 
**Make out the warrant, Mr -Hoyt. I’1] serve 


it, and the prisoner can be examined and 
committed mght here.’’ 

Squire Hoyt drew some papers from his 
pocket and stepped toward the desk. Sleez- 
er’s courage entirely failed him. ‘‘I’ll pay,’’ 
he sniffled. ‘‘Take these things off my wrists 
so that I can get my pocketbook.’’ It was 
done and the money placed in Squire Hoyt’s 
hands, who gave a receipt for the same. 

**May I go now?’’ asked Sleezer, address- 
ing Selton. : 

‘*As far as I am concerned, you may,’’ was 
the answer. But Steve Larkin objected. 

**Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘I propose that we 
brand this steer before he leaves the corral. 
Ez we ain’t got no brandin’ iron, what do 
you say to ridin’ him on a rail?’’ 

And on a particularly sharp-cornered rail 
the poor wretch was placed and carried up 
and down the road for half an hour before he 
was let go. 

In a few days he disappeared from our 

‘neighborhood, and has not been seen or heard 
of since. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 


3. JENNIE’s Hat—Some kind friend sent 
the Puzzle Editor a new hat, which she de- 
scribes as follows: 


1 4 7 12xxx13xxxlM4 
=x x xx x 
x x x= x 
x x z= = x 
. £2.23. 4 8 xxx 10 x 
x x x x x 
= x x x = 
x x x x x 
8 6 9 11 15 


The hat was made of (1 to 3) and lined with 
(4 to 6). Under the front of the rim, which 
was turned up, wasa bunch of (2 to 5), which 
looked very odd. Around the crown wasa 
band of (7 to 9) with the wing of an (7 to 11) 
sticking up on one side, and an (8 to 10) on 
the other. The strings were made of (12 to 14) 
and on one of them was an (13 to 15), which 
looked very queer. 

Name each article in parenthesis. 

ee 


Selling by Signals.—In no other place is so 
large an aggregate of business transacted in 
the language of gestures and without the 
‘*scratch of a pen’’ as in the noisy pens of the 
Chicago stock yards. A whip is held high in 
air, across a sea of clattering horns, the sig- 
nal is answered by the momentary uplifting 
of a hand, and a ‘‘bunch’’ of cattle worth 


thousands of dollars is sold. A buyer’s sig- 
nal in a transaction is said to be as good as 
his bond. 
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25 YEARS WITH HERALD. 





Mrs E. S. Cromwell 


PAINE'S CELERY 


























Twenty-five years is a long time, yond 
for a woman, to work in the galling harness 
of a metropolitan newspaper. 

Such is the record of Mrs Cromwell, vice 
president of the Woman’s national press asso- 
ciation, in the service of the Chicago Herald. 
As Washington correspondent she telegraphed 
to her paper the daily reports of the proceed- 
ings of the famous electoral commission of 
1877. 

A quarter of a century of racing work like 
this has enabled Mis Cromwell to know what 
‘*nerves’’ mean. Her faith in Paine’s celery 
compound to restore the nervous system when 
it is run down and depressed by work, worry, 
rush or sickness, cannot be lightly set aside. 


WASHINGTON, D ©, Feb 19, 1896, 1602 Q St. 


WELLS, RIcHARDSON Co: 

Gentlemen—A young lady residing in my 
family, who bad tried various remedies for 
nervous debility and depleted condition of the 
system, found great and permanent relief from 
the use of Paine’s celery compound. I can 
therefore recommend this excellent remedy 
to those in need of treatment of the same 
kind. ELLEN 8S. CROMWELL. 


Women have their health much more large- 
ly in their own hands than they are accustom- 
ed to believe. 

The impure blood that undermines the 
stomach and the nervous system can be un- 
questionably enriched; the number of the red 
corpuscles increased, and the circulation 
cleansed of humors by Paine’s celery com- 
pound. Sleeplessness, that causes much of the 
nervous prostration among women, is entirely 
within the control of every person who will 
take pains to correct the bad habit the brain 
has fallen into. Prof Edward E. Phelps, M 
D, LL D, of the Dartmouth medical school, 
in announcing his wonderful discovery of 
Paine’s celery compound at a meeting of 
the Dartmouth medical faculty, showed 
how closely he had studied, in all their 
bearings upon health, such disorders as 





Has Utmost Faith in 


COMPOUND, 


sleeplessness, blooc impurity and the nervous 
diseases that are likely to follow such daily 
poisoning of the system. 

Paine’s celery compound by its pronounced 
vourishing power enables the nerves to get 
back their control over the _ circulation 
so that the blood ged becomes greatest 
where it is most needed, as in the stomach 
after eating, and least where its presence can 
only do harm, as in the brain when sleep is 
needful. 

The nerves, when they are strong and prop- 
erly nourished, limit the tow of blood to the 
head and draw off the excess from the brain, 
thus ensuring refreshing sleep. Persons who 
wak. up tired, drowsy and ambitionless, or 
cannot sleep a whole night through, are suffer- 
ing from disordered nerves. Paine’s celery 
compound calms and feeds the nerves even to 
their tiniest branchings,and they in their turn 
are enabled to equalize the blood supply over 
the body, thus sparing the heart, preventing 
congestions and rushes of blood tothe head, 
dizziness, paralysis, pain over the heart, and 
those headaches that seem to come and go 
without any good reason, and are so inex- 
plicable to hosts of men and women. 

It thus indirectly, put none the less surely, 
relieves the dangerous pressure on the kid- 
neys and heart, which eventually leads to 
their rapid deterioration and breakdown. 

This great invigorator isa long step forward 
in the definite cure of nervous diseases and 
disorders that are induced by an insufficiently 
nourished system. It is possible to name, 
without hesitation, several diseases that have 
been repeatedly traced to such impoverish- 
ment of the blood—nervous dyspepsia, a 
‘‘yun down’’ physical condition, loss of appe- 
tite, nervousness, heart trouble, tired feelings 
and a despondent outlook upon life. To rid 
the body of such evidences of trouble within, 
it is necessary to stop the friction among the 
nervous tissues that is pulling down its 
healthy tone. The remedy is Paine’s celery 








compound. 
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WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY. 


Amusements for Washington’s Birthday. 
AGNES CARR SAGE, 

Since our country is becoming such a 
mopolitan one, perhaps no better entertain- 
ment could be desired for the holiday kept-in 
loving remembrance of our first president, 
than a ‘‘feast of all nations,’’ and if this be 
given in aid of some wortby object, it is like- 
ly to prove very profitable. A unique supper 
is always a drawing card, and at this sort of 
funciion one may, if he will, sip soup with 
the Teutons, dine with the hearty Britons, 
take nis dessert in France and drink tea with 
the Celestials. Of course honor must be done 
the hero of the day by hanging the stars and 
stripes about the room and having portraits of 
George and Martha Washington to beam dewn 
upon the motley company, the presiding dei- 
ties of the feast. 

Fout or five ladies of known ability should 
be placed in charge of as many tables, with 
instructions to each that she serve a meal in 
the style of the country assigned to ber and to 
choose her own assistants and waitresses. Co- 
lonial American, English, French, German 
and Chinesé or Japanese suppers will proba- 
bly be found sufficient and give the best va- 
riety, while as the company will like to move 
from board to board, the viands should be 
served a la carte, on the European plan. 

At the old-fashioned American table—light- 
ed by tallow candles—demure Puritan wait- 
resses, in drab frocks and close caps and ker- 
chief, pass baked beans, pan dowdy, Boston 
brown bread, pumpkin pie, Indian pudding, 
doughnuts, apples, nuts and cider. 

Meanwhile, the English board boasts roast 
beef, Yorkshire pudding,plum pudding, bread 
and cheese, and, it may be, a Welsh rarebit 
cooked in a chafing dish. These are served by 
buxom ‘‘Dolly Vardens’’ in flowered gowns 
looped over gay petticoats, and flat straw 
hats. 

At the French table the menu, presented by 
pretty dark-haired girls in the costume of a 
Parisian soubrette, is of course in the lan- 
guage of France (with a translation in paren- 
thesis), and here may be found delicate little 
white rolls, salads of various kinds, ome- 
lets, croquettes, fancy cakes and bon-bons, and 
strong coffee in tiny cups. 

So at the next collation, the bill of fare is 
in German, and for this table very blonde 
fair-haired madchen should be chosen and 
clad in the picturesque peasant dress of rural 
Germany. The hearty fare provided will be 
nudel soup. Frankfort sausages, sauerkraut 
pretzels, coffee cakes and rich and smoking 
chocolate. 

Perhaps of all, however, the Chinese supper 
will attract the most attention, by attendants 
in the fantastic garb of the Orient, if by noth- 
ing else. If an obliging laundryman be in 
the vicinity, he might be induced to write 
out the bill of fare in his quaint Chinese 
hieroglyphics, and this should consist of deli- 
cious tea,—which, by the way, should be served 
withont sugar or cream, unless the American 
taste rebels,—fish soup, bird’s nest pudding, 
chicken stewed with rice, chocolate mice, 
candied ginger and lichee nuts. 

Appropriate decorations should adorn each 
table, while during the evening patriotic 
music and national songs may be played and 
sung. ’ 

At a home party, on the birthday of Wash- 
ington,a flag raising provides much entertain- 
ment, besides testing the observation and 
knowledge of the company. In preparation 
beforehand, well-colored prints of the flags of 
all nations should be procured, cut out and 
each one carefully pasted on a numbered 
square of pasteboard. Then as the guests ar- 
rive,they are furnished with pencils and cards 
bearing corresponding numbers down the iett 
side. 

When ready, the pictured banners are set 
up, one at a time, on an easel, or hung on the 
wall, while each player decides what country 
claims it for her own, and writes the guess 
opposite the proper number on his card. It is 


cos- 


wonderful, too, how many well informed peo- 
ple make mistakes at this game. 
the flags have been 


When all 


inspected the lists are 





AT HOME 


EVENINGS 


collected, examined and prizes awarded 
those that. are nearest correct. Silk ‘flags, 
smal! hatchets tied with ribbon and boxes in 
the torm of contineutal cocked hats filled with 
bon-bous, are apppropriate favors, while the 
supper table at an affair of this kind should 
be made gay with the colors of England, 
France and America. 

‘*Living Rulers’’ is 
amusement that might be introduced, al- 
though it is hardly fair to burst this game 
upon a cumpany without some warning and 
time for preparation beforehand. On slips of 
paper are inscribed the names of different 
countries, Spain on one, Germany on another, 
Norway, Denmark, the United States and so 
on throughout the known nations. These are 
distributed among the guests, who are called 
upon in turn,when each must read the jand on 
his paper and give the rame of the present 
ruler of that kingdom, empire or republic. 
Such favors as were mentioned for the fiag 
game might reward those best informed. 

Active young folks, however, wil] better 
enjoy ‘‘Revolutionary exercise, and this is 
most fun when only the leaders—who take the 
parts of sergeant and captain—are in the se- 
eret of the game. The company is drawn up 
in line with the sergeant at the head and the 
captain standing in front to give the word of 
command. All watch the former and follow 
his lead. Ordinary orders are first given, as 
**Heads up,’’ ‘‘ Eyes right!’’ ‘‘ Bodies steady !’’ 
Then ‘*Ground right knees!’” Down go all 
the awkward squad of soldiers on their right 
knees. ‘‘Right kands forward.’’ The ser- 
geant stretches out his right arm and hand 
horizontally in front of him at full length. 
All the others do the same. ‘‘ Left hands 
backward!’’ The teft arms and hands are 
straightened out behind. Then—‘‘ Fire!’’ 
and at this the sergeant gives his neighbora 
push, he taken unawares falls against the 
next man, apd over goes the whole row like 
a house of cards, while a burst of merriment 
arises from the surprised youngsters and the 
captain shouts: ‘‘ Hurrah for Washington and 
his revolutionary brigade.’’ 

oiniecneniiiaiiiailasnicsien 


‘Here Let Us Stop.” 


[FROM WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. | 


another intellectual 


” 





The great rule of conduct for us in regard 
to foreign nations is, in extending our com- 
mercial relatious to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. So far as we 
huve already formed engagements let them be 
fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let us 
stup. * * * Why quit our own to stand upon 
foreign. ground? Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any pyrt of Europe, en- 
tangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivalship, interest, hu- 
mor or caprice? It is vur true policy to steer 








clear of permanent alliances with any part o 
the foreign world. 
———EE 


Washington’s Birthday. 


Blessed with genius, a gift so rare 
That none with him could then compare; 
Destined in the realm of fate— 
A mind organic, high estate— 
To be a Washington. 


Behold the splendors of that night! 

Grand borealis shineth bright 

In colors red, and white, and blue, 

Blending, mingling heavenly hue, 
As God and Man and Son. 


If character’s a gift supreme, 
Divine is man, divine my theme, 
Divine is God, divine the Son, 
A blending, mingling into one— 
God’s gifts to Washington. 
—| Emerson. 
enevansihailifiiiiiiasssiiioos 
Future Punishment.—All roads,assuredly,do 
not lead to heaven. Side by side with the up- 
ward path, which men have climbed through 
tears and blood, whose difficulties have been 
vanquished by many a costly sacrifice, and up 
which every soul must toil at some expense of 
heroic effort—side by side with this, at every 
point,there rans a downward way whose final 
end we do not see. The daggers and disasters 
that lie along that road of degeneration, here 
and hereafter, no one can exaggerate. They 
are everywhere written in the history of the 
past, and make such a lurid tale as no imag- 
ination of an inferno can surpass.—[Rev H. 
N. Brown (Unitarian). 


Miss Jane Addams, the philanthropist and 
founder of Hull House, Chicago, will be at the 
West Virginia university at Morgantown dur- 
ing the summer quarter of 1898, and deliver a 
series of lectures ‘on sociological subjects. 
Miss Addams is one of the profoundest of 
American students of social conditions, and 
she has put her theories into actual and ben- 
eficent operation. Few institutions in the 
country are doing more good than Hull House, 
in one of the poorest ‘portions of Chicago, 
where Miss Addams and her colleagues live 
and work. 





Don’t Delay—Accept At Once. 


If you aresick or out of health, here is a 
chance of being cured which may never hap- 
ven again. Dr Greene, 35 West 14th street, 
Now York city, the most noted and successful 
physician in curing disease this century has 
produced, has announced that sufferers from 
disease may consult him by letter free. Write 
him immediately about vour case. You can 
thus get his opinion and advice without 
charge. Do not miss this opportunity—your 
restoration to health will undoubtedly result. 
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Lowest in price."—N. Y. World, Nov. 10, 1897. 
SAMPLES MAILED FREE 
New Floral, Silk, Chintz, Delft, Denim stripe 
ffects, etc., for parlors and bed-rooms, 3c. to 10c. per roll. Beau- 
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for these superior papers can only bé bought from us or our 
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Over 8,000 agents are now selling our papers every year. 
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The Art of Discrimination. 
PHIL’S WIFE. 





The average farmer’s wife has her hands al- 
ways full and running over with work, even 
if she bas a little hired help now and then. 
And so, when I scan the ‘‘art’’ pages of the 
household journals, and read of the many de- 
vices whereby she 1s advised to decorate her 
rooms at a cost of little or nothing, I am led 
to wonder if the author and inventor of those 
**decorative things’’ ‘‘takes ber own medi- 
cine,’’ and if she does her own sweeping and 


dusting, to say nothing of the washing and 
ironing, baking and brewing, frying and 


stewing, etc. 

I would not, Ido not, decry the manufac- 
ture or the use of ‘* pretty things’’ that add so 
much comfort and homeliness (rather *‘ bomi- 
ness’’) to even the plainest of fiurnishings. 
Far from it; but I would add, as a word of 
warning to enthusiastic housewives, particu- 
larly young housewives, to use, along with 
needle and thread, that most excellent ser- 
vant, ‘‘Discrimination.’’ There may be too 
much of a good thing; there can be very eas- 
ily a superabundance of whatnots, pin cush- 
ions, placques, picture frames whose gilt 
falis off at a touch, celluloid novelties (that 
burn like tinder, by the way) and head ‘‘rests’’ 
that are nightmares to a tired neck. 

Often one enters a room and the first im- 
pression is that the wall and the furniture 
have broken out in a sort of varicolored 
measles—all sorts and conditions of cushions, 
tidies, banners, etc, representing an amount 
of energy which might have been expended 
far more pleasantly and profitably in some 
other direction. If there must be this orna- 
mentation to satisfy esthetic tastes and long- 
ings, let us shut them up, anyhow, in a 
‘*company room,’’ beyond every-day dust 
motes and sticky little fingers. 

I know we have all sat up o’ nights to de- 
vise crazy work cushions,or labored faithfully 
over cotton batting mats or tissue paper 
flowers. Thése are all lovely enough, in their 
way, if we keep them clean! But who has 
not felt that dim, undefinable thrill, when 
visiting some tired little house mother, to see 
upon the wall, the table, ur the bureau, in- 
numerable decorations holding enough of the 
‘trelics’’ of probable, departed ancestors to 
furnish soil fora miniature cabbage patch? 
Pin trays of a dozen: different varieties, 
whisk broom holders embroidered (and dirty), 
hand-painted banners and so on! 

If yon have a servant you may be decora- 
tive, and cleanly. Butif there are two or 
three babies and all the work that will accu- 
mulate in spite of willing hands or feet, why, 
lay by the floss, the odds and ends, the pic- 
tures to be framed, until times are better on 
the farm, until the babies are oid enough to 
wield the dust brush. Don’t hang up sweep- 
ing curtains of silkaline that will rarely wash 
satisfactorily, but have white Swiss curtains 
that are spotless again after an hour’s treat- 
ment with suds, starch and a hot flat iron. 
Instead of a half-day’s labor on an embroid- 
ered table scarf, ‘‘pink’’ out the edges, and 
with the extra hour or two take a good, long 
neighborly visit. Decorate, but use ‘‘Dis- 
crimination’’ for a willing servant. 





Points for Amateur Dressmakers, 
A. H. m’C. 


In cutting the front breadth of a skirt, let it 
round down from the onter edge to the center, 
being just a trifle longerin front than any- 
where eise. 

Cut the linings and outsides of your goods 
the same way or grain of the cloth. 


Do not think because there is apparently 


no up and down to your dress goods that you 
can cut your dress by turning the patterns 
around, if you cannot get them out the sume 


MOTHERS 









way of the goods. The cloth will not only 
shade differently, but the nap will be wrong 
if cut in opposite directions. It will not mat- 
ter, however, with wash goods, such as cal- 
ico. 

In cutting the gores of a skirt, be sure that 
you lay the two right or the two wrong sides 
of the cloth or lining together, otherwise they 
will both be cut for one side. 

Except fur very large persons or outside 
garments, fifty-four inch goods cut to no bet- 
ter advantage than forty-two inch, that is, 
two gores may often be cut without waste 
from the narrower material, while there is 
waste or loss in the wider cloth, unless the 
person is so small that three gores instead of 
two may be cut from one width. 

In cutting bias trimming, fold one end of 
the material over like a three-cornered hand- 
kerchief and cut it in two. From the bias so 
formed mark with a tape measure and crayon, 
at short intervals, the number of inches you 
wish your fold or ruffle to be, cutting off the 
Strips by the crayon marks. 

In basting the outside of a skirt to the lin- 
ing, baste through the center, across the top 
and bottom, as well as on each side. Baste 
all seams for ths machine very firm and close, 
otherwise they are likely to slip out of place, 
spoiling the symmetry of the seams. 

Bastings may be pulled out ot cotton goods 
whole and wound on a spool for future use, 
but do not null or drag bastings out of worst- 
ed or silk goods, forif you dothe goods will 
be defaced and the seams displaced. Snip 
bastings with the scissors at short intervals 
and take them out. 

Do not baste ribbon up one side and down 
another, but herring bone fashion, for then it 
will be firm and not skew. 

In blind stitching tlie lining to the outside 
at the bottom of acape or outside garment, 
be careful not to wind it over your finger 
while sewing, as it will not only stretch it 
out of shape but make it hang too full. 

Soak whalebones over night and dry them 
thoroughly before putting them in a dress, 
so they will not curl up. If you have any in 
a garment which have not been so treated, 
and they curl up, slip them out of the cas- 
ings and soak them until they are straight. 
In putting 1n bones, fasten them at the top 
and push a little from the bottom, for if they 
do not fit tightly the seams will wrinkle on 


them. 
——EE 


Mittens.—Knit them ‘‘three and three,’’ 
three plain and three seamed, once round. 
Next time knit three seamed and three plain, 
alternating every time round. This pattern 
takes very little yarn, but is also very thin 
and needs to be lined. Flannel of a contrast- 
ing shade, ora different tint of the same col- 
or, shows through and increases its beauty. 
Half an inck of seaming around the wrist pre- 
vents curling.—[White Ribbon. 





Wristers.—Knit ‘‘one and one,’’ one stitch 


plain and one seamed. Twist the seam in- 
stead of slipping the needle through the 
nearer side of the stitch, reach by and take off 
the other side of the loop, thus twisting the 
seam, orturning it around in the middle. 
Wristers, when knit ‘‘twisted seam’’ stitch, 
keep their shape, instead of pulling out like 
those in regular seam. Mittens after this 
pattern are pretty, but not so warm as when 
plain.—[{White Ribbon. 





Skirt Bindings. —Use ‘‘ brush braid’’for dress 
skirts, especially long ones. It comes two or 
three cents a yard higher than common dress 
braid and velveteen facings, but will outwear 
two or three bindings of either.—[{[ White Rib- 
bon. 











The only cheap lamp-chim- 
neys there are in the world 
are Macbeth’s don’t break. 

If you get the one made for 
your lamp, more light besides. 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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MAKE OLD DRESSES NEW. 


DIAMOND DYES THE SIMPLEST AND 
EASIEST WAY OF HOME DYEING. 








Their Great Superiority Over All Other Ways 
of Home Dyeing—A Ten-Cent Package Will 
Color from One to Five Pounds of Goods—Col- 
ors That Will Not Wash Out in Strong Soapsuds. 





Success in home dyeing depends wholly up- 
on the kind of dyes used. With Diamond Dyes, 
if the simple directions on the package are 
followed carefully, and the special dyes fcr 
cotton are used for cotton and mixed goods, 
and the wool dyes used for woolen, there is 
absolutely no chance of failure. 

Diamond Dyes are very simple and easy to 
use, and by using a stick to lift the goods 
while in the dye bath, there is no need of 
soiling the hands. For beauty, briliiancy and 
fastness, no other dye stuffs, whether tor 
home use or for the dye-shop, equal the Duia- 
mond. The latest scientific discoveries are 
used in their manufacture, they are guaran- 
teed the strongest and fastest of all known 
dyes, and their solid colors will not wash out 
in the strongest soapsuds, nor wiil they fade 
when exposed to the sunlight. 

Try Diamond Dyes once, and see how easy 
it is to make old and faded dresses, waists, 
ribbons, coats, etc, look like new. 

In order to introduce our large and handsome 24- 

page, 96-column illustrated literary and family 

paper, Good Literature, into tens of thou- 
eands of homes where it is not already taken, we now make the 
following special, limited and extraordinary offer : 

Upon receipt of only Sixteen Cents in postage stamps we will 
end Good Literature for Six Months, and to cach sub- 
scriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, Twenty Valu- 
able Books, 22 follows : 

The Widow Bedott Papers. By Frances M. Whitcher. The book 
over which your grandmothers laughed till they cried. 

Tales of Adventure. A collection of graphic and thrilling stories 
of adventure on land and sea. 

itations. A large collection of the most popular recita- 
tions in prose and verse, 

Manners and Oustoms in Far-Away Lande, An illustrated book of 
travels, describing the peculiar life, habits, manners and customs 
of the people of foreign countries. 

Grimm's Fairy Storics for the Young. The most popular book 
of fairy stories ever written. 

Between Two Sins. A Novel. By Chariotte M. Braeme, 

The Heir to Ashley. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 

Valerie’s Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander. 

Called Back, A Novel. By Hugh Conway. 

Alice, the Fisher-Girl. A Novel. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr, 

A Golden Dawn. A Novel. By Charlotte M. Braeme. 

My Fellow Laborer. A Novel. By H. Rider Haggard, 

Doris’s Fortune. A Novel, By Florence Warden. 

A Novel. By Mary Kyle Dallas, 
By W. Clark Russell. 
Ly B. L. Farjeon. 

The Mystery of the Holly Tree. A Novel. By Charlotte M. 
8raeme. . 

Miss or Mrs.? A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 

David Hunt. A Novel. By Mrs, Ann 8. Stephens. 

The Lost Bank Note. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

The above books are published in neat pamphlet form, many of 
them hansomely illustrated, and they are printed from clear, 
bold, readable type on good paper. Each book contains a com- 
plete, first-class novel or other work by a well-known and popular 
author. It is not a large number of novels or stories bound to- 
gether in one book, but twenty separate and distinct books. And we 
agree to send to you—not one, or five, or ten, but the whole twenty 

id books absolutely free, by mail post-paid, if you send us siz- 
teen cents for a six months’ subscription to GOOD LITERATUR: 

Our regular price for these books ts Ave cents each, or one dollar 

for the set of twenty. In the catalogues of any of the popular 

“ Libraries ” or “Series”? you will find the same books listed 

-at 25 cents each, But taking them at our own low price we 

actually give you, absolutely free, one dollar’s worth of splendid books 

to induce you to become a trial subscriber to GOOD LITERA- 

TURE. This dffer comes to you from one of the leading publish- 

ing houses in the United States—a house that has been estab- 

lished over twenty years, and has a national reputation for 
honesty and reliability. It must not be compared with the fraud- 
ulent offers of irresponsible parties. We refer to the Mereantile 

Agencies and to all the leading newspapers as to our reliability. 

We guarantee perfect and entire satisfaction to every one who 

shall take advantage of this offer—more than that, we guarantee 

that you oan conscientiously say that you are not perfectly and en- 
tirely satisfied, we will return your money and make you a present of 
both books and paper. This is @ special Umited offer, good only until 

May lst, 1898 ; take advantage of it before that date. For sixty- 

four cents wa will send five subscriptions, with the twenty books 

free to each. Address: F. Mi. LUPTON, Publisher, 

23, 25 and 27 City Hall Place, New York. 















For % days to introduce, we will 
ship a swell 98 Model wheel to any- 
one C. O..D., upon receipt of 81 00. 
You can make BIG MONEY as our 
A Agent. We offer choice of Cash, the 
i FREE USE of a sample wheel or outright gift 
Hof one or more wheels, according to work 
\ done. iwrropuorion Paes 
‘ 114 in. tubing, flush joints, 
ie ‘Roanoke’ piece cranks, M. & . Tires. . $29.00 
Putnam” 13 in. tub’g, 2 pe. crnks, M. & W. Tires $24.00 


“Albion” 134 in. tubing, 8 pe. cranks, New Brunswick Tires $ 19.00 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


A Crocheted Skirt. 


N, A, ADRIANCE, 





Make a foundation chain nearly twice the 
length of the waist measure, take * one d c 
in 4th, 5th and 6th stitches, ch two, onedc 
in 6th, 7th and 8th, skip two, repeat from 
star. 

2d row—Chain three, one d cin 2d and 3d 
dec of lst row, one dc in 1st ch, ch two, one 
d cin 2d ch, one dc in Ist and 2d d ec, skip 
3d d cand dc of next scallop, repeat. 

After 5th row, widen by putting twod c in» 
ist ch, ch two, two dc in 24 ch, and continue 
to widen often enough to give the required 
fulluess. 

Crochet backward and forward, putting the 
needle in the back of the stitch to give a rib- 
bed appearance. 

Finish at the bottom with shells, and at the 
top fasten the yarn in top of first scallop, ch 
two, one dc in lowest point of scallop, ch 
two, fasten with slip stitch in top of next 
scallop, repeat. This gives a better edge to 
sew to the band than when only the points of 
scallops are caught. Sew or crochet the skirt 
together in the back. 

It will be much easier to shape the skirt if, 
after crocheting two or three times across, the 
points at the top are fastened to a strip of 
cloth the length of the band. It keeps the 
scallops more pointed and does not allow 
them to widen out. One just made for a 
child three years old, 125 inches long and 58 
around the bottom, required 54 skeins of red 
Germantown, 4 of gray and 1} of blue. 





Another Crocheted Skirt. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





This skirt is made in three parts, the body, 
the border and the edge. Forthe back make 
achain of eighty stitches; this chain is the 
length of from waist to border; on it crochet 
20 rowsin afghan stitch. (See description 
below.) 

Begin now to decrease for the gore. Take up 
all the stitches, work back all but four, take 
up stitches again, work back ail but eight, 
and so on, leaving four more each time on the 
right hand of the work, until there are only 
thirty-six stitches on the needle. Then work 
back all the eighty stitches, and werk fifteen 
rows plain. Repeat this gore twice more,then 
work thirty rows plain for the front. 

The gore must now be reversed. Take up 
four stitches, work back, take up eight, work 
back,and so on until all but thirty-two are 
raised; work fifteen plain rows on all the 
stitches; work three gores and finish with 
twenty plain rows for the next half of back 
breadth. ; 

Work around the bottom of skirt five rows 
of purled crochet tricotee. Thisis done by 
keeping the wool in front of the needie in 
taking up the stitch. Work four rows plain 
tricotes (afghan stitch), sixteen rows purled 
tricotee, four rows plain, five rows purled. 

Work a dc on the Jast row. Make a chain 
of 18 stitches, turn the work and take up sev- 
enteen of the stitches for crochet tricotee; 
with the last stitch take up the half loop of 
the d c, work back,make three rows of purled 
crochet tricotee like the last, taking up the 
last loop of each row with a dc on the bottom 
of skirt. Work twe rows plain crochet trico- 
tee; work all around in this way. When fin- 
ished, join, and add edge. 

Edge.—One dc on the first row, four ch, 
one treble on the last d c, one dc on the 
next row of the skirt. When finished sew up 
the skirt, leaving an opening for the placket 
on the sides of the work, crochet a row of d ¢, 
then four rows around the top of double cro- 
chet. 

If preferred, the body of the skirt may be 
worked with the following stitch: Ist row. 
Plain dc, work back. 

2d row.—* Take the wool around the needle, 
take up the next long loop, repeat from * on 
each stiteh, work back, draw wool throngh 
two loops, then through three each stitch ; this 
is the stitch just made in the last loop and 
the next double stitch. 

3d row.—Take wool on needle, take up the 
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A DAINTY DOILY OF LINEN 


knot at the top of the double loop, draw 
through (all the stitches are taken up in the 
same manner), work back as in 2d row. 

4th row.—Like 3d row. 

5th rew.—Plain crochet tricotee, take up 
knot as in other rows, and repeat.three tows 
as before. 

Description of afghan stitch or crochet tric- 
otee.—Make a foundation chain the length 
required, allowing one chain over for the for- 
ward row. Intrico a row consists of working 
up and off the loops. Insert hook into the 
second stitch of chain,draw up a loop, keep it 
on hook, and continue to draw up a loop 
through each of the following chain stitches. 
In working off put the thread over hook, draw 
through the last loop, * put the thread again 
over hook, and draw through two loops on 
the hook together. Repeat from *. In the 2d 
and fuliowing rows work up the loops through 
the front perpendicular loop of each stitch of 
previous row, commencing with the second 
perpendicular loop. 


Linen Doily with Crochet Border. 


SALLIE STORY. 








Size of linen 35x54 inches, hemmed. 

Ist row—Crochet in dc all around over the 
hem. 

2d row—Four sc in first four sts, cb four, 
miss three, four sc in next four sts, ch four, 
miss three, repeat aruund. 

3d row—Four t c under four ch of last row, 
ch three, onescin 2d s ec of last row, ch 
three, four t c under four ch, repeat. 

4th row—Like 2d row. 

5th row—Like 3d row. 

6th row—Like Ist row. 

7th row—Ch five, miss two, ones c in chain 
of last row, ch five, miss two, ones c in next 
st, repeat around. 

8th, 9th, 10th and 11th rows—Like 7th row. 

12th row—Like 7th row, with a picot in ev- 
ery five ch. 

Finish with a row of brier stitching on the 
linen just inside of the hem. 





Useful Table Mats. —Select a meal bag that 
has not been greatly soiled, one whose mate- 
rial is suft and pliable, rather than a thicker, 
stiffer one. Cut the required size, and fringe 
the edges. This is facilitated by cutting inch 
depths all around the edge before drawing the 
threads. Whip the edge of the mat next to 
the fringe, that it may not ravel further. Use 
linen or shoe thread. I have seen them hem- 





stitched, but that is too much work for the 
busy wife, and the result is not enough pret- 
tier for the pains. After boiling in suds and 
bleaching in a rainstorm they may be stamped 
and embroidered 1n fast colors, thongh they 
are excellent for everyday wear, plain. The 
heavy material makes them easy of ironing, 
and one set will outwear half a dozen table- 
cloths.—[White Ribbon. 








Black Dress Goods, 


A few items at the extremely low prices 
prevailing in the Black Dress Goods De- 
partment. 

Black Surah Serge, all-wool, 35 inches 
wide. Actual value, 31 cents; our price, 
25 cents a yard. 

Black Crepon, mohair-and-wool, 44 
inches wide. Actual value, 50 cents; our 
price, 37 1-2 cents a yard. 

Black Surah Serge, all-wool, 44 inches 
wide. Actual value, 50 cents; our price, 
37 1-2 cents a yard. 

Black Jacquards, all-wool, 43 inches 
wide. Actual value, 75 cents; our price, 
50 cents a yard. 

Black Coating Serge,all-wool, 45 inches 
wide, Actual value, 75 cents; our price, 
50 cents a yard. 

Black Storm Serge, all-wool, 50 inches 
wide. Actual value, $1.00; our price, 68 
cents a yard. 

Fancy Black Cheviots, all-wool, 54 
inches wide. Actual value, $1.00; our 
price, 75 cents a yard. 

Bagster Bibles reduced from $1.25 to 
95 cents, with postage prepaid, $1.17. Mail 
orders receive prompt and accurate atten- 
tion. Address orders to ‘ Dept. J.” 
STRAWBRIDCE & CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SELL WALL PAPER FOR US 


and get Watches and Jewelry for a few hours, 
work. Paper, 21-2 cts. per roll up. 
Send 2c stamp for samples and premium list. 


A. G. McCLINTOCK CO., Burton, O. 











THE GOOD COOK. 


Desserts Frozen with Snow. 





Economical housekeepers will be quick to 
follow the suggestion of a well known cook, 
who says that snow may be used in place of 
ice for freezing purposes, except where 
cracked ice itself is called for. Ices, creams 
and puddings can be frozen with wet snow 
and salt, using the salt in about the same pru- 
portion as when ice is used, and the labor of 
cracking the iceis saved. Jellies may be 
chilled with wet snow alone, without the 
danger of freezing them before they are hard- 
ened, which often happens when they are ex- 
posed out of doors in winter with the ther- 
mometer below 32 degrees. In using snow in 
this way it is necessary that it be wet, so that 
it is as transparent as snow ice. Another 
practical advantage of snow over ice is in 
cooling water for table use. As every one 
knows, ice is often almost as impure as the 
water in the streams from which it is taken. 
Thus in order to insure pure ice water, fil- 
tered water must be iced in carafes by being 
packed in ice and salt. But this is no small 
task in families where there isa limited num- 
ber of servants, and ifsnow is used it is a 
simple matter to pack a carafe so that the wa- 
ter is iced enough for service on the table. 
When used in the freezer the snow must be 
packed down firmly with salt. 

Orange Jelly.—Take 4 box gelatine, 4 cup 
cold water, lcup boilizg water, juice of one 
lemon, 4 cup sugar and 1 pint orange juice. 
Soak the gelatine in cold water until soft, add 
the boiling water, the lemon juice, sugar and 
orange juice. Stir until the sugar is dissolved, 
then strain through fine linen- into molds or 
shallow pans which have been wet in cold 
water, aud put away in wet snow to cool. 

Cream Jelly.—Put 2 teaspoons granulated 
gelatine into 1 pint cream, add.4 cup granula- 
ted sugar and 1 teaspoon vanilla; stand away 
in a cool place 10 minutes. Then stir over 
hot water until the cream is sufficiently hot to 
dissolve the gelatine. Strain and when cool, 
not thick, turn into small individual molds 
and stand away 1n wet snow. Serve icy cold. 

Fruit Orange Jelly.—Take 4 box gelatine, 
dissolved in 1 pint cold water, add 1 pint 
boiling water, 2 cups sugar, juice and inside 
ofllemon. Have in a dish 8 oranges sliced 
and pour the gelatine over them when nearly 
cold. Then put on the wet snow to cool. 

Orange Whips.—Beat the whites of two eggs 
to a froth, dissolve 4 box gelatine, 4 lb sugar 
and the juice of 6 or 8 oranges together and 
allow the mixture to jelly slightly; then add 
the eggs, which should be stiff enough to 
stand alone. Mix all thoroughly together, 
put into molds and set away in wet snow or 


on ice to cool. 
———— 


Cranberries Red and Good. 





Cranberries are among the most healthful 
fruits known; they are recommended by phy- 
siclans as a remedy for indigestion and bil- 
iousness. One woman who has made a study 
of health and food values says: ‘‘ Buy cran- 
berries by the barrel and use them every day. 
They are a splendid tonic and appetizer.’’ In 
cooking cranberries always use agate or gran- 
ite ware because the acid of the berry, like 
the -tcmato, will be affected by tin or iron ware. 

Cranberry Pudding.—Take 2} cups flour, 1 
small cup milk, 4 cup sugar, 2 cups cranber- 
ries, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking powder and 4 
teaspoon salt. Sift the dry materials,separate 
the eggs, beat the yolks creamy, add the milk 
and stir fnto the dry materials. Cut the cran- 
berries in pieces, iflarge; flour slightly,stirin, 
fold in the stiff whites and steam 2 hours or 
bake one-half hour. Serve with the following 
snowflake sauce: One generous tablespoon but- 
ter, 1 tablespoon flour,} teaspoon salt, 1 cup 
sugar and 1 cup boiling water. Rub the butter 
to a cream,add flour mixed with cold water to 
the hot water with salt and boil five minutes, 
Then cool and add butter and flavoring. 
When ready to serve, beat up frothy with an 
egg beater. 

Canadian Cranberry Pudding,—Sift into a 
large bowl 2 cups flour and 4 teaspoon salt. 
Mix into this 4 cup molasses and # cup sour 
milk, in which 4 teaspoon soda has_ been dis- 
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The best is not always low in price 
but young housekeepers can have the 
best soap without extravagance. 


Ivory Soap is not dear but any experi- 
enced person will tell you that no other 
can do the same work and do it as well. 
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RHEUMATISM 





sent free on mention of this publication. 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 
THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 











solved. Add 1 beaten egg and 14 cups cran- 
berries. . Turn into a buttered pudding dish 
and steam 1} hours. Serve with a sweet sauce. 

Cranberry Wine.—This is excellent in cases 
of illness. Scald 5 quarts of berries until they 
are soft and broken. Strain through a cloth. 
Make a syrup of 2 lbs granulated sugar and 1 
quart water. Mix withthe strained juice 
while hot and add water enough to make 4 
quarts. Bottle and seal. 

Cranberry Pie.—Three cups chopped cran- 
berries, 3 cups sugar, 1 tablespoon cornstarch 
wet in a little water and fill up the cup with 
boiling water. Mix together and bake between 
two crusts; this makes two pies. 

Cranberry Cottage Pudding,—Beat together 
1 cup sugar and 2 tablespoons butter and add 
2 beaten eggs andl cup milk. Sift 3 cups 
flour and 2 teaspoons baking powder together 
and add 1} cups cranberries. Pour into’a 
buttered pudding dish and bake in a moderate 
oven. Serve hot with a liquid sauce. 

SE eee 

All Meats, especially roasts, 
by a dash of flavoring; onion, 
best liked.—[lL. L. T. 


are improved 
sage, or that 


Fig Layer Candy. 


MRS J. W. WHEELER. 





This isa very toothsome confection. Ma- 
terials required, 4 lb good drum figs, 11b con- 
fectioner’s sugar, white of 1 egg and 1 table- 
spoon cold water. Make the sugar, egg and 
water into a cream, heating out all lumps and 
molding on the buard as one kneads bread; 
the white of egg to be beaten,of course, and if 
any flavoring is desired, use 1 tablespoon, but 
to my mind the figs give sufficient flavor. 

Have the figs stemmed and chopped. A 
regular chopper makes but little work of it. 
Use a little cornstarch to prevent sticking,and 
roll the fig out one-fourth inch in thickness. 
Divide the cream, and roll out, having the lay- 
ers a little thicker than the fig. Place the fig 
between the two layers of cream, pass the roll- 
ing-pin over lightly, that all will cling togeth- 
er, and cut into squares or any desired shape. 
The cutting is the most difficult part, as the 
fig-filling sticks to the knife, but by washing 
it a few times during the process and dusting 
it with cornstarch, the candy may be cut very 
evenly. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 











A FAVORITE TABLER, EVANGELINE. 





Five Winter Evenings. 
LILLIAN L,. TROTT., 





One of the most universally popular wom- 
en’s entertainments, in some country towns, 
is the woman’s town meeting. It may be held 
on the platform, as a farce, and admission 
asked at the door, or it may be ‘‘ free for all,’’ 
in hall or house, simply as an evening’s 
amusement or improvement. The moderator 
is a woman, and women vote for women offi- 
cers, make the town ‘‘laws,’’ and do all the 
speaking, which last may be in a satirical or 
commendatory vein. The women’s town 
meeting, whether merely employed to enter- 
tain, or whether it is meant to advance the 
sphere of the sex, to right civil and sovial 
wrongs, is doing the work of a woman’s club 
in teaching parliamentary customs. 

The gipsy party, too, may be held in par- 
lor or hall, as a money-making entertainment, 
or as a girl’s home company with written in- 
vitations,—on birch bark with the quotation, 
**Fear not; come hither so; can you tell for- 
tunes?’’ The hostess need not act the part of 
gypsy, bat may invite sorze clever girl who 
knows tne history of all the guests,and under- 
stands their dispositions; and has the wit and 
resource to make the evening merry and the 
tact to offenac none. If an open fireplace is in 
evidence, let the refreshments take the form of 
astew served from an iron kettle hanging 
from the crane. At achurch fair the greatest 
attraction will be the gypsy booth, where 
young and old will¢ ongregate to cross the fair 
Preciosa’s hand witb silver, while she tells 
a humorous tal3 of taeir past and elicits peals 
of taughter by her predictions for their future. 

The most fascinating entertainment,and that 
whicb is doing more than any other for the 
tem perance cause, is the Demorest medal con- 
test. By complying with the rules of the 
doners, the medal is sent gratis; otherwise 
one dollaris charged. An admission of a dime 
will aefray all expenses, such as rent of hall, 
fire, vil, an elocutionist to train the compet- 
itors, singers, etc. To obtain the medal free, 
the Demorest Recitationist, No 1, 2 or 3, price 
10 cents, must be used. The nearest local 
temperance union will furnish them and the 
medal, and the rules that govern the contest; 
or they can be obtained from the Demorest 
contest bureau, New York city. 

Following fast on the Demorest medal con- 
tests come the Angell contests in prize speak- 
ing. Theinstitution is by George T. An- 
gell, that active worker in the cause of ‘‘those 
who cannot speak for tnemselves.’’ The med- 
als cost $1, the book containing the selections 
and rules for the contest, six cents. All par- 
ticulars will be gladly furnished if you will 
write for them to 19 Milk street, Boston. 
Granges, Sunday schools, day schools,temper- 


ance unions, lodges and societies of all kinds, 
and private families, are instrumental in car- 
rying out the plans here outlined. If one per- 
son in a neighborhood is interested, he or she 
can enthuse the rest, and no pleasanter or 
more helpful evening can be passed—by the 
people or the dumb brutes they are aiding. 
Many a band of mercy and humane society 
has been begun on such a night. 





Talking Matters Over. 





Ox Fashion.—I should like asa hired man 
to express my views. The farmers as a ma- 
jority are only too eager to get a man to work 
for them at as smail a rate per month as they 
possibly can. It does not seem to me that it 
makes much difference whether he is all right 
in morals and habits or not so long as he can 
work ox fashion. Some farmers,on milk farms 
especially, have to start work say at 3.30 or 4 
am to get.milk ready to ship, and mostly you 
will find that the hired man is expected to 
keep a-plugging along all day till6 at night 
and sometimes till 8. I don’t cail that rea- 
sonable at ail. If he starts work at the time 
mentioned he ought to have an hour be- 
tween 6 and 7 and 12 and 1, not bolt his 
breakfast and rush out to work; and the 
same at dinnertime. The employer in most 
cases can go to the house an hour orso dur- 
ing the day and get rested a little. I have 
seen cases myself where an employer has done 
that and then come down and sneered at the 
hired man because he can’t work faster. Give 
the hired man stated hours to work and I 
think he willdo more work on an average 
through the day than if be was kept digging 
every minute. I think if a hired man is good 
morally and a respectable man he ought to 
have more pay than a man who is not. We 
do not work for love any more than the em- 
ployer does.—[{ Experienced. 





A Conundrum.—While the spirit that makes 
lynch law possible is as extreme as the laxity 
or indifference in some other communities, 
it is a sign of these progressive times that is 
found ia a late editorial relative to hired help. 
When a child I ran in and ont of my grand- 
father’s house every day and it was always 
running over with hired men of nondescript 
sort. From the neighboring tomes and from 
nearby and far off cities and towns they came, 
but few rose above the common jevel, either 
in manners, culture or character. The hired 
girl indigenous to that house was a grade 
above her fellow servants, thongh oftentimes 
plucked from the same fireside. This jast co- 
nundrum I wish everyone would essay to 
solve for himself. I have decided that the 
cause is attributable to the higher stacdard 
set for women’s morals; they must .~« t 
or be nobody in whatever rank they .«  — 
[White Ripbon. 


Bible Study.—I would say to Inquisitor, or- 
ganize anormal Bible class. I suggest this 
because it is what we are doing, and I am 
pleased with the result. It commenced with 
three young ladies; now we have held three 
meetings and there are 14 talking of joining, 
all young ladies. The course is two years. 
You can be graduated at the state normal 
Sunday school convention. I am a member of 
a literary club. What are you reading, Ta- 
blers? I am very much interested in Talk 
Around the Table. I always turn there first 
when I get the paper. I, too, live ona farm 
aud have enough employment, and if I do be- 
long to these clubs, think you will find I 
keep my separator bowl just as clean as you 
do.—([Tabler, 4th Chair. 





Unconsciously Selfish and Dishonest.—I agree 
with Agriculturist that the majority of labor- 
ers are their employer's equal in any way that 
you may see fit to take them, morally, social- 
ly or intellectually, and itis a common mis- 
take that the farmer makes in not hiring this 
class because he can hire the tramp kind for 
a trifle less, but which are always dearer in 
the long run, and it is an injustice to the hon- 
est, family-supporting, tax-paying laborer to 
be classed among the dishonest, thievish, mur- 
derous class such as was referred to. The 
question that the candid employer should ask 
himself is, Have I treated my hired man with 
respect and kindness, or have I entirely ig- 
nored the brotherhood of man. Task a labor- 
er who has just completed tis task, ‘‘Have 
you honestly earned your wages?’’ and he an- 
swers, ‘‘I did the work required.’’ [ turn and 
ask his employer, ‘‘Have you done your 
duty toward your employe?’’ and he an- 
swers, ‘‘T paid him every cent I agreed to.’’ 
The answers are alike both honest at first 
sight, and yetin the moral sense they are 
selfish and dishonest. Can either of these 
men say before the judgment bar of God that 
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they did their whole duty toward each oth- 
er? I think not. Until I have employed evy- 
ery faculty that I possess and harmonized 
them. with muscle, I have utterly failed to 
dignify my calling as an employe, and un- 
til the employer has treated his hireling as 
his equal, he too has lost his dignity. Let us 
all, employer and employe, keep at heart the 
Master’s teaching, ‘‘Even as ye would that 
men would do to you, do ye even so to 
them.’’ This with the right kind of laborers 
will call all dishonesty and crime to an end. 
{H. J. Kroelinger. 





No Ridicule Intended.—For many years [I 
have read your paper and praised it to young 
and old. Never, until in your issue of Jan 1 
in the article on Evening Schools, have [I 
seen anything detrimental to the general good. 
The number of young people obliged to leave 
school too young to have even a realizing 
sense of theirown ignorance is very great. 
In no way can the need of help be met except 
through the evening school. Ridicule is a 
poor stimulant for promoting the attendance 
of such schools. Your correspondent must be 

oorly informed and of a vicious mind when 

® represents the time spent there in such an 
incorrect light. Visit the evening schools and 
note the interesting faithful workers there; 
men and women, boys ané girls who have all 
day long worked at the bench, in the store or 
in tbe kitchen for an honest support. They 
come to their evening school work because 
they need it. The youth who wrote such a 
silly and false account of the time spent there 
is incapable of appreciating the motives actu- 
ating those workers. If such an article intlu- 
ences one young man or young woman against 
attendance 1t dves incalculable wrong. Ridi- 
cule is most keenly felt by those who are ig- 
norant. An apology is due the school board 








** Beauty and Power.’’ 

The secret ofa woman’s 
power is in hercomplete 
womanliness, both phys- 
ical and mental. This 
does not mean per- 
fection of outline 
nor regularity 
of features. It 
does not mean 

wit, nor talents 
“nor accom- 
plishments. It 
means that 
physical at- 


tractiveness 

that comes 

from perfect 
‘ 


bodily condi- 
: tion and the 
bright, happy cheerfulness of disposition 
which only complete health can insure. 

A woman with a bright eye, clear com- 
*lexion, mantling color in the cheeks and 
~uoyant elastic step and manner has a 
natural attractiveness that no artificial 
agency can counterfeit. 

A woman who is afflicted with the morti- 
fying misfortune of a dull, sallow, pimply 
complexion or that listless movement and 
attitude which provokes only disgust and 
revulsion in the opposite sex, ought to avail 
herself of the purifying, invigorating power 
of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
which makes a strong, healthy stomach 
and digestive organism ; purifies the blood 
and imparts a natural stimu!us to the ex- 
cretory functions ; insures healthy weight 
clear skin, bright eyes and the animate 
manner and bearing of perfect health. 

A lady living in West Virginia, Miss Anna 
Callow, of Kyger, Roane Co., writes: “It is 
with pleasure I write you after using a few 
bottles of Dr. Pierce’s ‘ Favorite Prescription’ 
and ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ and I think 
them valuable medicines for female troubles 
and weaknesses. I could hardly go about my 
work I had such inward weakness and constant 
misery in the womb. It worried me so that I 
would give out in walking a short distance. I 
had a bad cough and my lungs hurt me all the 
time. I got very thin, my complexion was bad, 
and my eyes would get so heavy in the evening 
they seemed stiff in the lids. I could hardly 
move them. Many persons were alarmed about 
me, I looked so bad and had such a cough; they 
were afraid I would go into consumption. I 
felt so badly every day that I had no life about 
me. I used only five bottles in all. I shall ever 
speak in praise of your grand medicines. They 
are blessings to suffering females.”’ 

Another good thing to have in the house 
is a vial of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 
They cure biliousness and constipation 
and never gripe. 
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who try so hard to organize and support such 
a school; to our teachers who are giving their 
best effort to aid these pupils, and to the pu- 
pils themselves, who have come to appreciate 
the privilege of learning. Ridicule and mis- 
representation affect the attendance, and if 
we cannot get the pupils to come we cannot 
benefit them. Forthe sake of the boys and 
girls who will read your paper, please publish 
something that will counteract the impression 
made by that misleading article. Truly the 
words of the foolish are like pvison arrows. 
Visit the evening schools of your own town 
anywhere, talk with those who know of their 
work.—[Common Sense. 

iar" We believe our friend misinterpreted 
the article in question, which was, in intention 
at least, sympathetic in spirit and rightly 
meant.—[The Editor. 


Hired Man Can Churn.—If Bee objects toa 
‘‘hired girl’’ in her household, she would bet- 
ter hire her washing done, or better still, hire 
one of the more robust neighbors to help one 
or two days of the week. Sometimes a wom- 
an who works out by the day will wash, 
black the stove and scrub in the day’s work, 
though that would depend on the size of the 
washing. In cities and large towns house- 
wives often have outside heln in different 
departments of their work; but in rural local- 
ities of course specialists cannot always be 
obtained. Unless very deft in laundering it 
is always cheaper to have the head-of the 
house send his linen out of the house to be 
‘‘done up.’’ Twice a yearit pays to havea 
sewing woman for a week. It is much cheap- 
er than to hire it done by the piece. The 
husband or hired man can churn and turn the 
wringer and washing machine, and I knuowa 
husband that scrubs. Either the farmer or 
his ‘‘ Friday’’ is probably ‘‘haudy’’ in domes- 
tic duties, and one or the other might as well 
begin their labors in the field an hour later, 
morning and afternoon. The tinance of that 
family will not suffer for it. A farmer of re- 
sources hires the son of a near neighbor, thus 
saving his Bee the extra steps incident to a 
larger family.—[ White Ribbon. 





THE BABIES. 
Ah, what a sweet lot! Every time you appear 
I wish I could see personally each little dear; 


Some with faces of seriousness, earnestness, 
quiet, 
Others with fun and mischief showing as 


plain as daylight. 

But you’re the dearest creatures God e’er put 
on earth, 

To fill hearts and homes 
mirth. 


with love, care and 


—fEmma F. Fairbanks. 


———— 


Parents to Blame.—I agree fully with Nota 


New Woman that ‘‘girls are what parents, 
teachers and circumstances make them,’’ 
and particularily parents. Stanley Bildax 


says: ‘‘Why is a mother who was once a girl 
herself, and understanding all about a girl’s 
nature, responsible if she goes wrong?’’ Now 
because | went to school the greater part of 
my life, does it necessarily follow that I will 
make a competent teacher? No: competent 
teachers are scarce, and so it is with mothers. 
I believe of course that every mother loves 
her daughter, but I think, and know, that it 
is rarely the case that the mother understands 
her daughters or knows how to win their con- 
tidence or treat them according to their differ- 
ent dispositions. Girls who are stubborn or 
rebellious are usually made through some 
fault in the parents’ training. Nowso many 
mothers—and good, conscientious mothers— 


so 


will say fo their friends in the presence of 
their daughters, ‘‘I made Mary do 30 and 
so,’’ or *‘I just set my foot down and would 


not let her gu,’’ and many other such remarks, 
which will cause a rebellion and vuppasition 
in the heart of any girl. uo matter how much 
she loves her mother. It is her natural sense 
of inborn freedom that causes her to revolt, 
and she will say to herself, ‘‘I am no baby. I 
am old enongh to think and act for myself 
and if I can’t do it here I will go where I 
can.’’ Ifthe mother only had ‘consideration 
enough for her daughter’s rights tosay, ‘‘ Mary 
and 1 talked it over and decided what was 
best to do,’’ she would make her daughter 
feel that she was of some consequence, and 
thus leave no room for revolt. In one of his 
lectures Ruskin says: Thereis not one re- 
straint you put on a good girl’s nature, there 
is not one check you give to her instincts of 
affection or effort, that will not be indelibly 
written on her features with a hardness 
which is all the more painful because it takes 
away the brightness from the eyes of inno- 


eence and the charm from the brow of virtue.’’ 
Furthermore he says: ‘‘ You may chisel a boy 
into shape as you would a rock, or hammer 
as you 


him into it, if he be of a better kind, 


MOTHERS 


would a piece of brunze. 

hammer a girl into anything. 
Hower does. 
she will decay in her sheath, as the narcissus 
does, if you do not give her air enough. 
may fall and detile her head in the dust if you 
leave her without help atsome momeuts in her 
life ; 
is to 
would leave her without support? Who is there 
to do &% but the parent?—|Kugene K. Melly. 


If Inquisitor would send full address to Ar- 
thur Loder, Branchyille,N J, as a correspond- 
ent, 


AND DAUGHTERS [35] 


But you cannot 
She grows asa 
wither without sun; 


the fur on which he 
mittens of and asks how to do 
wants a beef, also a pork, 
sure keeping properties 
months. 

Mrs C. W. M., on Page 27, 
you will find the baby 
to 71 inclusive. M. T. 


She will it. 


She 


Then who Jan 1 


her? Who 


but you cannot fetter her.’’ 
blame? Who would fetter 
issue. 
chiefs is asked for. Also, 
lemons whole. 


it will be duly honored and appreciated. 
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A reader has a couple of maskrat skins with 
wants to tan to make 
Some one 
ickle tbat will in- 
uring the summer 


issue, 
eee numbered up 
., a recipe for drying 
beef will be found on Page 485 of the Nov 13 
How to make point lace for handker- 
how to preserve 
A reader wants to know how 
to knit large table mats on knitting needles. 
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A Good Harvest and 
a Rising Market 


are not more effectual in providing 
for the home and family than a pol- 
icy of Life Insurance in 


THE 


=” Prudential 


Life Insurance under every approved form of contract, in 
amounts and under conditions suited to all. 








Circulars giving information furnished FREE, Send for information 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
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Sweetest Stories Ever — ; 


INTRODUCED BY 


GENT 


WANTED. 


Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., 


Chancellor of Chautauqua University. 


ONE OF THE MOST MARVELLOUS BOOKS OF THE CENTURY. 
A Book of Bible Stories ‘12, ix pisin, simple, conversational style, like 


in her arms by the winter fireside. There are no high-sounding words or intricate 
sentences, but the language is soft and simple, like that which flows in rhythmical 





| 4 








told in plain, simple, conversational style, like 





accents from the lips of a loving mother, sinking deep into the heart of the listen- 
er and leaving its impression through all the coming years. 


. In all the world there is nothing that 
And Such Stories! can surpass these maeviiiede Stories 


of the Bible. They teach us loving truths in the garb of wonderful romances. 


The Very Name Sells the Book. ¢.%c* i 


memory to our own childhood—the happiest period of our lives—and we hear again 
the gentle, loving voice ofmother. It isa book that ought to bé read, and 
must be read, for the stories go right down into the hearts and stay 
there, and millions of good men and women trace their well-being an 
suecess in life to the influence of these holy and pure stories, 


$dom 22, 975 wc 


WOMAN CAN 
BOY EARN 
poi 


or more with this n is book. You can make more money selling this book, 
even in your leisure hours, than you can make at your ordinary employment. Let 
us start you at once in an honorable, pleasant, and prof*able business. Write quick 
to 


ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.) 
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Would it take to work 20 acres of corn in a day? 
cultivate 20 acres of almost any crop in a day with the Success Anti-clog Weeder and 
saving farm implement of the century. 
“The Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator does its work to per- 
I think it is the most perfect agricultural machine I ever used. 
I raised six acres of corn last year, and I unhesitatingly say that it 
saved me more than its cost inthe cultivation ofthis crop alone. Two four days, thereby nipping in the bud all the grass and weeds that 
were continually starting, and keeping the crop in excellent growing 
On my peanut crop alone it sayed its cost in 
The Success Weeder and Cultivator is a labor saver and a yield 
It is the best thing I ever saw for putting in clover seed. I 
tind many uses for it, and do not think a farmer can work to the best 
advantage without one,”’ 
WAVERLY, VA., 1893. 


HALLOCK’S SUCCESS 
ani-clog WEEDER and CULTIVATOR 


have asked me to order 


of my neighbors, to whom I loaned mine, ee , 
I condition all the time. 


weeders for them. I am sure | can sell a good many of them 
did no hand hoeing on my corn last season, and my neigh- 
bors remarked on the entire absence of weeds from my 
corn fields. Hand hoeing is the hi ardest 
pensive part of cultivation. 

WEST NORTHFIELD, MASS., Jan. ll,’ 


the only 


Many 





to the farmers. 


labor. 
increaser. 


and most ex- 
E. S. ene 


; ) weeder made with flat teeth—twice us flexible, durable and effective 
Liberal inducements to farmers and others to sell the Success Weeder. 


MG THE FIRST ORDER FROM YOUR TOWN WILL SECURE SPECIAL PRICE AND AGENCY. 


How many dollars would the hoeing cost ? 
Cultivator. 


A big boy and a horse can weed and 
The greatest labor—time—money 


“I consider the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator a God-send 
This year 
peanuts, soja beansand black peas. 


cultivated eighty acres of land in corn, 
I went over this whole crop every 


A. F. MATHEWS. 


as round teeth. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, Box 808, YORK, PA. 








' 
o_2 : ° ° ’ 
Write for full information; be sure to give name of county. : 
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HORSE POWERS 
Threshing Machines and 
Wood- “Sawing Machines. 






cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood 
horse power. 
the most work of any in the market 
50-page pamphlet 
ree. Address 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

P. O. Box 8, 





If you want the best power in the world for ranaing 
Saw, try our 
Easiest running, best material, and will do 


A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 
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for F ) 

Easy i. Farmer 
to do good work and 
lots of it, if he has 
a Hench & 
Dromgold 
riding or 
walking 
SPRING 


<—_ 
WHEEL HARROW 


Write for our new illustrated catalog and find 
Out al] about the best harrows, cultivators, corn 
planters, grain drills, etc. Mailed free. e 


HENCH & DROMOOLD, York, Pa, 
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FOOD VALUE 


in any kind of grain is ta! in- 
creased by grinding because it is 
thereby made more digestible. 
W8§ This being true you have only to 
decide upon a mil!, For durability 
fast worleand smal! power werecom- 


mend 
ou ELLY DUPLEX 
GiGi Has Dupiex Cr 
4nd grinds corn cob and ant PS Grinders. ye 
ou wantit. Ail about them FI our*Hand Book for 
armers and Feeders.” It is FREE write for it now. 


The O,S. KELLY CO, o2erarten$' siti. 











HARRISON’S BURR-STONE 


RINDING MILLS 


are the best constructed, least complica’ 
and fastest grinding mills made. On he 
= market 50 years. At the World's 
= Columbian Exposition in 
m1893 they received the 
highest possible award. 
Send 2c. stamp for 40p, Ill'd 
#2 Catalog. Mills sent on approval. 
LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
New Haven, Conn, 

















SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 














Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts. 


UNION FENCE CO, DeKalb, Il, 








: FENCE 


p. that which is made with our 

ureka Fence Ma Ne. __ Its use saves you allthe 
manufacturer’s profit and al a! vaadtemen’ 3 profit, Thatis P 
why with its aid —_ can build a really first class fence at from 
10 to 20 cents per rod. We prove it. Write for free circulars, 
» EUREKA PENCE CO. Box G Richmond, Ind. 4 
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DOROKOR OD) 
VICTOR ! 
Disc Harrows © 


- Represent unsurpassed harrow value. 
They pulverize equally well fall 

2 or spring plowed land, 
making a fine deep 
mellow seed bed. 
it will turn corn 
stubble intoa good 
seed bed for 
oats. Is is the 


BEST 


FOR FITTING CORN CROU D. 
est steel discs made—16, 18 and 20 inc 
Made 4, 5,6,7 and 8 feet wide. All Steel 
ercept tongue. Double Levers—easily 
set at any angle. diasa center shear—cuts 
all the ground. Scraper to each disc. 


KEYSTONE 


Force Feed Seeders 


represent a line of unusual merit when it 
comes to sow- 
ing all kinds of 
crops broad- 
cast. For sow- 
ing Oats on 
Corn Stubble 
they fit every 
requirement. 
Positive force feed and durability. With 
or without Grass Seed attachment. This 
machine is 11 feet wide—low, strong and 
close to the work. 


Keystone Stee! Lever Har- | 
POwWS made in 2, 3 and 4 sections, 60 to 
140 teeth. Keystone Disc Seeders, Po- 
tate Planters, Corn Planters and Cul- 
tivators are of equal merit. Ask your 
dealer about them. Write for circulars. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 
Gn, 82 River St. STERLING, ILL. 
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Second Hand Material 


every ONL aterial procured | sheriff, 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails, 
Iron Roofing. Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big — from 
usual prices {2 Catalogue FREE on applicatio 
Chicago Housewrecking Co., 35th and Iroa Strecis, Chicago, 











Can’t Help It. 


Page Fence must be made of superior material if 
the coil in the wire is to continue, year after year. 
to “give and take.” More elasticity always means 
greater tensile strength. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 








